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THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARAMOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF STATE POLICY. 
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correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The greatest need of the farmer 
to-day is organization. The work of 
one man is nothing by himself. The 
golony of Western people at Chad- 
pourn, N. C., have been able to get 
petter freight rates and other neces- 
sary facilities in handling the straw- 
perry crop than the farmers scat- 
tered over the country. The rail- 
road people people built a nice shed 
and ice houses for them so that all 
shipments could be well taken care 
of. Allof this with lower rates of 
freight. They can take their berries 
out of the hot sun and store them in 
refrigerator cars and then keep them 
in the nicest condition for market. 

What was it that gave these peo- 
plesuch advantages without extra 
gost? Answer: Organization. 

We have often heard of the old 
saying that “‘God helps those who 
help themselves.’ These people 
agree ona price to pay berry pick- 
ersand stick square up toit. The 
year when other farmers were com- 
plaining about labor, these people 
actually had too much help. It was 
only necessary to work a few hours 
aday to keep up with the berries. 
They paid the laborers in money. Of 
course, it was all contract work— 
that is, so much for each quart or 
basket picked. Some readers have 
asked this question in their minds: 
Do these people all agree? Why, 
no; but a majority agree and force 
the others to agree, just as witha 
four-horse team; when one horse 
tries torun he must carry all the 
load, or if he wants to stop, the 
others pull the wagon on him and 
then force him along with the rest 
of the team. One man could not ac- 
complish all of this by himself, 
neither could six men, but twenty or 
more can accomplish anything they 
undertake. 

The Farmers’ Alliance has accom- 
plished just as great things in many 
places in the South and can do it 
again if the farmers will join it and 
work together. Thesejcolonists read 
and are well posted in regard to 
prices. The writer said to a mer- 
chant living near thecolony: ‘You 
geta nice trade from the colonists, 
do you not?” He said, ‘‘No, these 
people are well posted. You have to 
sell them very close.”’ 

Farmers, how long will you ocon- 
tinue to let every occupation but the 
tillers of the soil be organized? Some 
claim they can’t get the money, or 
they haven’t the time. Organization 
leads to discussion on the topics of 
the day, and there is no topic that 
will interest people more than prices 
of what they have to sell or buy. 
The question is often asked : ‘“Where 
did you get those prices?” “I saw 
them in The Progressive Farmer,” 
or some other paper. So itis the 
Teading farmer that is posted. 

The organization of farmers leads 
them toward educating themselves 
by Subscribing to good papers, and 
when you get farmers or anv other 
class of people to reading, they will 
improve rapidly. While you have a 
few days now that your work is not 
Pushing fyou, go around some and 
talk to your neighbor about these 
things. Look at his crops; see what 
he is doing. You will go home feel- 
ing better by it and will never regret 
it. Try it just once. 

Harry FARMER. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 





is tS ES 
EXPERIMENTS WITH THE CODLING 
MOTH. 





Oorres pon dence of The Progressive Farmer. 

It i8& very easy matter to rear 
this pest from the ‘““wormy’’ apples 
found on and under the trees in June 
and July. The apples may be placed 
2 fruit jarsor other glass vessels 
Where the “worm” passes into the 
Pupa state. In ashort time it em- 
®ges as a perfect insect. 

If the moth is taken from the jar 
= night and placed in a room where 

*re isa lighted lamp, it at once 
80€s to the light and circles about 


until it fallsexhausted. When rested, ‘ 


t repeats the experiment. 


matter is not correct. Even when 
confined ina glass vessel it makes 
great efforts to reach the light. 

A curious thing about the larva of 
the codling moth is that if placed in 
anempty bottle which is corked it 
invariably bores into the cork where 
it spins its cocoon. 

When several are placed in the 
same bottle all of them will be found 
after a few hours inthecork. Some 
of them will bore clear through and 
throw some of the chips on the out- 
side. . 
This may not be new to others, 
but it certainly was new to me. 

8S. A. Hoover, A. M. 
Professor of Practical Agriculture, 
State Normal, Warrensburg, Mo. 


SHREDDING AGAIN. 





Mr. J. B. Hunnicutt, whose article 
on shredding appeared in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer, has been asked 
the following questions: 
“In your last paper I see a piece 
about shredding corn stalks. That 
is something that I am interested in 
and would like to know more about. 
You don’t tell us what time to cut 
and cure the stalk. Can we save the 
ear or is it chopped with the stalk? 
Where can I get shredders, and what 
will it cost? 
“Tf the ear can be saved, is it as 
good and heavy corn as to let dry 
and then pull, and will it do for seed 
corn?’’ 

PROF. HUNNICUTT’S REPLY. 

The letter above is worthy of a 
full answer. The corn should be 
cut just when the fodder is fully 
ripe. This will be about one week 
later than we usually pull the fodder. 
When cut the corn should be put in 
shocks of about one hundred stalks, 
and tied with a twine so that they 
will stand firm against ordinary rain 
storms. <A very easy way to do this 
is as follows: 

Take a two by four scantling about 
ten or twelve feet long. Bore an 
auger hole (144 inch auger) about 
three feet from one end, and have a 
pin to go easily through this, about 
three or four feet long. At the end 
of the scantling nearest this hole, 
fasten legs about 3% feet long, so 
that the pinin the augur hole will 
be horizontal when in use. 

Set up this horse, put in the pin 
and place the corn stalks in the four 
corners. Have arope, with a ring 
in one end. Throw this around the 
shock above the ears, draw the rope 
through the ring pretty tightly. 
Then tie the twine around the corn 
and take off the rope and pull out 
the pin, and draw the horse from 
under the shock. 

This is easily and quickly done 
with a little practice and the shocks 
will bs very fine. 

When the corn has cured well in 


shredded. But if you are not ready, 


until you get ready. 

The shredder will take off the 
ears, and shock them if you wish. 
You can get shredders that will shell 
and sack the cornif desired. They 


advertising themin this paper. They 
cost from aboat sixty-five to two 
hundred and twenty-five doilars, as- 
cording to size and work they do. 

The power is separate and not in- 
cluded in above prices 

The ears are nvt at all injured by 
cutting, but, as we have explained 
in last letter, are rather heavier 
| than if left to ripen, fodder and all, 
upon the standing stalk; and a good 
deal heavier than when the fodder is 
pulled. The grain isin nowise in- 


seeding. The shredding nearly 
doubles the value of the corn crop. 
You are supposed to be farming 


the fan of the thing. If so you can 


crop. It is too valuable. 





© -* people have the impression 


the fodder alone. 


about four to six weeks, according 
to the weather, it is ready to be 


it will wait without serious damage 


cost a little more. You can get 
shredders from either of the firms 


jured either for feeding, grinding or 


for what you cau make, and not for 


tion, showing the number, title, and 
size in pages of each. Copies will be 
sent to any address on application to 
Senators, Representatives, and Dele- 
gates in Congress, or to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., 
and we hope that every Progressive 
Farmer reader will apply for those 
treating of the subjects in which he 
is most interested : 

16. Leguminous Plants. Pp. 24. 
19. Important Insecticides. Pp. 32. 
21. Barnyard Manure. Pp. 32. 
22. The Feeding of Farm Animals. 
Pp. 33. 

23: Foods; Nutritive Value and 
Cost. Pp. 32. 

24. Hog Cholera and Swine Plague. 
Pp. 16. 

25. Peanuts; Culture and Uses. 
Pp. 24. 

26. Sweet Potatoes: Culture and 
Uses. Pp. 30. 


a" Flax for Seed and Fiber. Pp. 


28. Weeds : And How to Kill Them. 
Pp. 32. 
29. Souring and Other Changes in 
Milk. Pp. 23. 
30. Grape Diseases on the Pacific 
Coast. Pp. 15. 
31. Alfalfa, or Lucern. Pp. 24. 
32. Silos and Silage. Pp. 32. 
33. Peach Growing for Market. 
Pp. 24. 
34. Meats: Composition and Cook- 
ing. Pp. 29. 
35. Potato Culture, Pp. 24. 
36. Cotton Seed and Its Products. 
Pp. 16. 
37. Kaffir Corn: Culture and Uses. 
Pp. 12. 

38. Spraying for Fruit Diseases. 
Pp 12. 

39. Onion Culture. Pp. 31. 

40. Farm Drainage. Pp. 24. 

41. Fowls: Care and Feeding. 
Pp. 22. 

42. Facts About Milk. Pp. 29. 

43. Sewage Disposal on the Farm. 
Pp. 20. 


44. Commercial 
24. 


Fertilizers. Pp. 


Grain. Pp. 24. 

46. Irrigation in Hamid Climates. 
Pp. 27. 

47. Insects Affecting the Cotton 
Plant. Pp. 32. 

48. The Manuring of Cotton. Pp. 
16. 

49. Sheep Feeding. Pp. 24. 

50. Sorghum as a Forage Crop. 


Pp. 20. 
51. Standard Varieties of Chick- 
ens. Pp. 48. 


45. Insects Injurious to Stored 


Pp. 24. 


82. The Culture of Tobacco. Pp. 


24. 

83. Tobacco Soils. Pp. 23. 

84. Experiment Station Work— 
Vii... Pp: $2: 


85. Fish as Food. Pp. 30. 
86. Thirty Poisonous Plants. 
32. 
87. Experiment Station Work— 
Vill. Pp. 33. 
88. Alkali Lands. Pp. 23. 
89. Cowpeas. Pp. 16. 
90. The Manufacture of Sorghum 
Sirup. Pp. 32. 
91. Potato Diseases and Their 
Treatment. Pp. 12. 
92. Experiment Station Work.— 
IX. Pp. 30. 
93. Sugar as Food. Pp. 27. 
94. The Vegetable Garden. 
24. 
95. Good Roads for Farmers. Pp. 
47. 
96. Raising Sheep for Mutton. 
Pp. 48. 
97. Experiment Station Work—X. 
Pp. 32. 
98. Suggestions to Southern Farm- 
ers. Pp. 48. 
99. Three Insect Enemies of Shade 
Trees. Pp. 30. 
100. Hog Raising in the South. 
Pp. 40. 
101. Millets. Pp. 28. 
102. Southern Forage Plants. Pp. 
48. 

103. Experiment Station Work— 
XI. Pp. 32. 

104. Notes on Frost. Pp. 24. 

105. Experiment Station Work— 
ZI. Pp. 32. 

‘106. Breeds of Dairy Cattle. 
3. 
“107. Experiment Station Work— 
XIIl. Pp. 32. 

108. Saltbushes. Pp. 20. 

109. Farmers’ Reading 


Pp. 


Pp. 


Pp. 


Courses. 


Seed. Pp. 24. 

112 Bread and Bread Making. 
Pp. 39. 

113. The Apple and How to Grow 
It. Pp. 32. 

114. Experiment Station Work— 
XIV. Pp. 28. 

115. Hop Culture in California. 
Pp. 27. 

116. Irrigation in Fruit Growing. 
Pp. 48. 

117. Sheep, Hogs and Horses in the 
Northwest. Pp. 28. . 

118. Grape Growing in the South. 





52. The Sugar Beet. Pp. 48. 

53. How to Grow Mushrooms. 
Pp. 20. 

54. Some Common Birds. Pp. 40. 

55. The Dairy Herd. Pp. 24. 

56. Experiment Station Work—I. 
Pp. 31. 

57. Butter Making on the Farm. 
Pp. 16. 

58. The Soy Bean as a Forage Crop. 
Pp. 24. 

59. Bee Keeping. Pp. 32. 

60. Methods of Curing Tobacco. 
Pp. 16. 

61. Asparagus Culture. Pp. 40. 
§ 62. Marketing Farm Produce. Pp. 
28. 

63. Care of Milk on the Farm. 
Pp. 40. 

64. Ducks and Geese. Pp. 48. 

65. Experiment Station Work—II. 
Pp. 32. 


28. 
67. Forestry for Farmers. 


Pp. 22. 
Pp. 32. ‘ 
Pp. 23 
Pp. 24. 
72. Cattle Ranges of the South- 
west. Pp. 32 


Pp. 32. 
74. Milk as Food. Pp. 39. 


not afford to lose your corn stalk| 75. The Grain Smuts. Pp. 20. 
There; 76. Tomato Growing. Pp. 30. 
would be more sense in throwing! 77. The Liming of Soils. Pp. 19. 
away your cotton seed. The whole| 78. Experiment Station Work—V. 
stalk, shredded, is worth as much as 
the ear, and five times as much as 


Pp. 32. 





Pp. 28. 


69. Experiment Station Work—III. | 


70. Insect Enemies of the Grape. 


73. Experiment Station Work—IV. 


79. Experiment Station Work—VI. 


| Pp. 32. 

119. Experiment Station Work— 
XV. Pp. 31. 

120. The principal Insects Affect- 
ing the Tobacco Plant. Pp. 32. 

121. Beans, Peas, and other Leg- 
umes as Good. Pp. 32. 

122. Experiment Station Work— 
XVI. Pp. 32. 

123. Red Clover Seed. Pp. 11. 

124 Experiment Station Work— 
XVII. 

125. Protection of Food Products 
from Injurious Temperature. Pp. 
26. 

When applying give both number 
and title of those desired. 


—!- 





advised that A. L. French, of Ohio, 





at Fitzgerald, Randolph couuty, 


66. Meadows and Pastures. Pp. | bringing a herd of very fine Angus 
| cattle. The Department is interested 
Pp. 48. |in this, and the cattle are to be ex- 
68. The Black Rot of Cabbage. | bibited at the State Fair. 


—a ee ee CO 
| 


| industry work of the Department of 


arranged for. 
will 


tobacco, 





be imported from Egypt. 


111. The Farmers’ Interest in Good 


The Agricultural Department is 


has moved to this State and settled 


Under the organization of the plant 


| Agricuiture in one bureau, under 
|Dr. Galloway as Director, a more 
71. Essentials in Beef Production. | comprehensive plan for the distribu 
tion of seeds and plants is being 
Especial attention 
be given comparatively few 
promising interests until they are 
entirely established. These include 
rice, wheat suitable for making mac- 
| aroni, the date palm, pistachio, nuts, 
dutch bulbs and forage 
plants. Forty thousand pounds of 
selected cotton seed will be distrib- 
uted next year and a quantity of 
these seed of a special variety will 


We have just finished threshing 
our wheat, and while the yield was 
not as large as we had hoped for, 
still it was the best in our locality, 
and we feel fairly well satisfied. We 
tried several different fertilizers on 
our wheat, and the results show that 
just any kind of a fertilizer will not 
do for wheat. Iwill give the re- 
sults briefly at first, and then ex- 
plain the conditions. 

First, one acre fertilized with 400 
pounds 14 per cent. acid phosphate— 
pield, 29 bushels. Second, one acre 
fertilized with 400 pounds fine- 
ground bone—yield 31 bushels. 
Third, one acre fertilized with 400 
pounds ofa fertilizer analyzing 10 
per cent. phosphoric acid, and 4 per 
cent. potash—yield 32 bushels. 

The reader will notice that the re- 
sults are in favor of the fertilizer 
containing potash, and that while 
this fertilizer only had 14 pounds of 
available plant food to the hundred, 
if made three bushels more wheat 
per acre than the acid phosphate, 
which contained 14 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid alone to the 100 pounds. 
With wheat at 70 cents per bushel, 
its present price at the mills here, 
this gives usa gain of $2.10 without 
any increase in the cost of fertilizer 
used. The bone meal, which con- 
tained about 17 per cent. of phos- 
phoric acid besides 3 per cent. of am- 
monia, 20 pounds of plant food to 
the bundred, is also somewhat be- 
hind the potash goods in yield, it 
giving us only 31 bushels per acre. 
We presume, however, that as the 
bone was less soluble than the phos. 
phate its effect will be observed 
somewhat longer on future crops. 
Another point in favor of the potash 


harrowed over with cutaway fol- 
lowed by a smoothing harrow and 
roller. On October ist, the fertili- 
zer was applied broadcast and the 
land again worked over with cuta- 
way smoothing harrow and roller. 
The seed were sown on the 15th of 
October, one bushel to the acre, the 
variety used being called the Blue 
Stem. The seed was Georgia grown. 
We worked in the seed with the 
cutaway harrow, following with 
smoothing harrow and roller, and 
lastly harrowed over lightly once 
more with smoothing harrow. We 
did the best we knew how, and the 
results I have told you. 
They compare quite 
with one of our neighbors who grew 
only 53 bushels of wheat on 10 acres 
of unfertilized land, a little over five 
bushels to the acre. Of course this 
is not a fair comparison, as his land 
‘was notas good nor as well prepared ; 
but it goes to show what slipshod 
methods will do for a man. 
Wheat, like all other crops, re- 
quires a complete fertilizer ; that is, 
one containing potash, phosphoric 
acid and nitrogen. In this case the 
nitrogen was supplied by the cow 
peas and stable manure and the pot- 
ash and acid were artificially sup- 
plied. 
F. J. MERRIAM. 
Fulton Co., Ga. 


THE ANCIENT SIGN THEORY. 








A Correspondent Asserts That ‘‘There Is 


fence of His Position. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Much has been said in the columns 
of your paper from time to time 
about signs—planetary infiuence. 





fertilizer was the fact that the wheat 
stood up remarkably well, the straw 
was stiffer and the heads felt heavier. 


Pp. 20. Indeed the increase in yield was due 
110. Rice Culture in the United | to the weight of the heads, for there 
States. Pp. 28. was little if any observable differ- 


ence in the growth of straw. 

The straw, as I said before, was 
much stiffer, the wheat standing up 
until perfectly ripe without lodging 
at all. On the other hand where 
the bone meal was used, and also 
where the acid phosphate was ap- 
plied there were several spots where 
the wheat fell down badly, causing 
some loss. The wheat lodged in the 
rankest spots, and the heads were 
comparatively light in these places, 
showing that the plant food in the 
soil was not well balanced. It was 
very troublesome to cut and we de- 
cided that the potash was worth all 
it cost if it did nothing else besides 
making the wheat stand up. 

The above goes to show that the 
wheat crop on our land needed pot- 
ash; also that there was evidently 
an abundance of nitrogen already 
present in the soil for the needs of 
the crop, and in some places too 
much, unless more potush were 
added. 

From some experiments I have 
made, and also from analyses made 
of our red clay soil in upper Georgia, 
I had thought that this land needed 
only a small addition of potash for 
most ordinary crops. But it seems 
this will not apply when it comes to 
growing wheat. Just how much the 
potash supply may be increased with 
profit I shall endeavor to ascertain 
the coming season. 

In order that the readers may more 
clearly understand the action of the 
above fertilizers, I will describe 
briefly what condition the land was 
in and how it was prepared. 

The land was of that character so 
so common throughout the Pied- 
mont section before the top soil has 
been washed away. The surface is 
somewhat gray in appearance, under- 
laid by a strong red clay subsoil. The 
iand was comparatively fresh, it be- 
ing only six years since it was cleared. 
Last spring it was broken deeply and 
planted in corn, the corn being light- 
ly manured in the drill with stable 
manure. When the corn was laid by 
in June, cow peas were sown thickly 
between the rows. The corn was 
sold green and the stalks immedi- 
ately cut to give the peasa better 
chance. They made u perfect mass 
of vines and were cut for hay in 





Astrologers, men who make such 
things [a study and ought to know, 
claim that there is such an influence 
for good or evil consequences ;and the 
fact that itis not generally under- 
stood is not sufficient proof that 
there is ‘‘nothing init.” . 

There seems to be nothing in ‘‘old 
of the moon,”’ ‘‘new of the mon,”’ 
“light nights,’ or “dark nights ;’’ 
but there is ‘‘something in the signs” 
just the same, wher you understand 
how to consider them. 

The Zodiac, of which all almanacs 
treat, is simply the path over which 
the earth travels in its annual revo- 
lutions around the sun. It is divided 
into 12 equal parts called “‘signs.’’ 
As the earth travels around the sun 
once in 12 months, it must pass 
through one‘ of these signs each 
month, The moon travels around 
the earth every month, and there- 
fore, must pass all the signs each 
month. Then it stands to reason 
that there must bea time in each 
month when the earth and moon are 
passing the same sign at the same 
time. Here is the danger point. 
This coincidence of the two planets 
passing the same sign atthe same 
time seems to intensify the effect. 

The majority of farmers trim ani- 
mals when the ‘signs are in the 
feet.’’ Ordinarily they are succesful. 
Mr. L. H. Daughtrey is a professional 
trimmer who uses the same sign, and 
he has remarkable success ; but two 
years ago he lost quite a number, 
much to his surprise and annoyance. 
Mr. J. H. Darden trimmed at the 
same time and lost seven out of 14! 
The writer postponed a few days and 
lost none and had no trouble. 

It seldom happens that this coin- 
cidence of the two planets falls on 
any one sign, and this accounts for 
the success ordinary had when the 
‘sign in the feet’’ is chosen. But 
when these losses occurred the co-in- 
cidence occurred when the signs 
were in the feet. But bear in mind 
that wounds, whether from castra- 
tion or otherwise, are just the oppo- 
site of life, hence, in planting, you 
might find it reasonable to expect 
results just the opposition. The 
writer is making some experiments 
along this line which may aid in 
arriving at definite ovnclusions. 

Wm. A. BaRBREY. 

Sampson Co., N. C. 


If there is any person to whom you 
feel dislike, that is the person of 
whom you ought never to speak.— 
Cecil. 
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—SUBSCRIPTION— 
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‘*THe LNDUSTRIAL AND HiDUCATION- 
aL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PaRa- 
MOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
oF StaTE Po.ioy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 

. n0 master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
sumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
cromote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
true to the instincts, traditions and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
‘mpartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
from Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1886 








Be sure to give both old and new addresses in 
ordering;change of postoffice. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is the Official 
Organ of the North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Alliance. 





When sending your renewal, be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and _ postoffice to 
which the copy ot paper you receive is sent. 





Address ail business correspondence to and 
make money orders payable to“THE PROGRES- 
SIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, N.C.,” and not toany 
ndividual connected with the paper. 





DISCONTIN U ANCES— Responsible subscrib- 
ers will continue to receive this Journal until 
the publishers are notified by letter to discon- 
tinue, when all arrearages must be paid. If you 
do not wish the journal continued for another 
year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. ° 





We invite correspondence, news items, su 
gestions and criticisms on the subjects of agri- 
culture, poultry raising, stock breeding, da - 
ing, horticulture and‘'garding; woman’s work, 
siterature, or any subject of interest to our lady 
readers, young people, or the famil —— 

ablic matters, current events, political ques- 

ons and principles, etc.,—in short, any subject 
Giscussed in an all-round farm and family news- 
peper. Communications should be free trom 
personalities and party abuse. 








Before the end of this year North 
Carolina should have at least 150 
rural free delivery routes instead of 
11 as at present; and 500 rural school 
libraries instead of 104 as at present. 
“First come, first served.” 

Tell your neighbor. 





THE SCHLEY INVESTIGATION. 


The Schley Sampson controversy, 
with its charges and counter-charges, 
which has agitated the American 
people for three years past, is now 
to be fully investigated by a compe- 
tent court. This unpleasant dispute, 
our readers will remember, grew 
out of the great naval victory of 
Santiago three years ago. The 
American ficet in this battle was 
under the command of Admiral 
Sampson, but he was not present 
and the actual management of our 
war ships fell to Schley, then com- 
modore. Hence, the dispute as to 
which deserved most of the glory of 
the action. Congress advanced Schley 
from the position of commodore to 
rear admiral, but the administration 
proper has almost invariably looked 
with disfavor upon Schley’s work. 
In this unsettled condition, the con. 
troversy breaking out afresh every 
few months, matters have long re. 
mained. But the crisis was reached 
last week when it transpired that 
the new history of the Spanish. 
American War adopted for use in the 
United States Navul Academy de 
nounces Schley as a ‘‘coward’’ and 
“cur.’’ Worse than this, it developed 
that proofs of the articles so villify- 
ing his brother officer had been read 
and virtually endorsed by Admiral 
Sampson. 

Under such circumstances, Ad- 
miral Schley, whose condact through- 
out hus appeared to us more dignified 
than that of Sampson, could not 
with honor remain quiet; he there- 
fore wrote Secretary of the Navy 
Long and demanded an official in 
vestigation of his entire record 
during the Spanish-American War. 
This request was, of course, granted, 
and on Friday last the official order 
for the assembling of the court was 
issed by Secretary Long. Its Presi. 
dent is Admiral Dewey, and the 
other members are Rear Admirals 
Lewis A. Kimberly and Andrew E. 
Benham. The judge advocate is 
Capt. 8. C. Lemly, a native of North 
Carolina. That the entire matter) 
be investigated is the order to the 
eourt, which will convene in Wash- 
ington, September 12th. 


‘Several times have we set forth the 


THE MODUS OPERANDI. 


With genuine pleasure we note the 
rapidly increasing interest in the 
rural free delivery of mails exhibited 
by the press and people of North 
Carolina. We have been heartily 
ashamed of the position our State has 
heretofore occupied in this matter. 
Instead of the pitifully small number 
of eleven routes now in operation, 
our people should have at least 200 
within a year. This is not a thought- 
less guess, but a statement made 
after examination and calculation. 


proper mode of procedure in plan- 
ning proposed routes, but the inter- 
estin the movement is just now so 
much more marked than ever before 
that we offer no apology,for,repro- 
ducing herewith the following cir- 
cular embodying all the Postoffice 

Department’s orders and regulations 

regarding the matter up to date: 

HOW TO OBTAIN RURAL FREEJDELIV-— 

* ERY. 

Present a petition, addressed to the 
First Assistant Postmaster General, 
signed by those who desire the ser- 
vice. This petition should be signed 
only by heads of families, and should 
mention the number in each family 
over 16 years of age. It should set 
forth the nature of the, country 
where the delivery is. , desired, 
whether densely or sparsely populat- 
ed, the principal avocations of the 
people, the character of the roads, 
and the distances which, under ex- 
isting conditions, each person;has to 
travel to receive his mail, and should 
be accompanied by a map or plate in- 
dicating the route or routes pro- 
posed. 

The petition should read something 
like this: 

“To the First Assistant Postmaster 
General, Washington, D. C.: 
‘The undersigned, head of fami 

lies, residing in county, 
State of , Tespectfully 
ask that the rural free delivery ser- 
vice be extended to them, the deliv- 
ery to start from post- 
office, —— county, — —— 
State, or such other point as the 
officers of the department may deem 
best adapted for the service. . A map 
or rough sketch of the proposed 
route is herewith inciosed. Your 
petitioners are mostly (here state av- 
ocations, such as farmers, truck gar- 
deners, dairymen, cattle-raisers or 
whatever the chief occupation of the 
people may be.) ‘The roads over the 
route are (state whether pike, grav- 
eled or otherwise.) 
“There are no unbridged creeks 
and the roads are passable at all sea- 
sons of the year.”’ 
Following should be three columns 
headed respectively: Name of head 
of family ; number over 16 years of 
age; distance in miles from nearest 
postofiice. 
This petition, when properly sign- 
ed, should be sent to the Represent- 
ative in Congress, or to one of the 
Senators, with a request that he en- 
dorse thereon his recommendation 
of the service asked, and forward'the 
petition to the department. 
When a rural free delivery route 
has been uniformly equipped with 
boxes of any one of the prescribed 
descriptions the department will con- 
sider these boxes as entitled to the 
protection of the United States stat 
ues, which provide severe penalties 
for wilful or malicious injury to 
them or interference with their con- 
tents. 
Rural carriers are not required to 
deliver mail to houses standing back 
from the main road, except in the 
case of registered mail, special de- 
livery and pension letters. The pat 
rons are expected to meet the de 
partment half way by affording the 
carriers every facility for the per- 
formance of their duties, by keeping 
the roads clear after heavy snow- 
falls, and using their influence to 
maiotain the condition of the roads 
in all wether up to the standard re- 
quired by the department. (This 
snowfall regulation applies only to 
Northern Stutes.) 
Rural carriers are permitted to de 
liver non mailable packages, provid 
ed their doing so does not interfere 
with the prompt handling of the 
mails, which must be made the first 
consideration. 

Roral carriers are required to take 
with them on their trips for the uo- 
commodation of their patronsa suffi. 
cient supply of stamps, stamped en- 
velopes and postal cards. Postmas- 
ters may, if they choose, give credit 
to the carrier for stamps to the ex. 
tent of $5, to be accounted for each 
day, and the carrier's bond being re- 
sponsible therefor. If the carriers 
find an unstamped letter in a collec 

















liver thé same, giving and taking re- 
ceipt in forms provided. They are 
also authorized to accept money for 
money orders, giving their receipt 
therefor, and, if the patrons of the 
delivery desire to make the carrier 
their agent for this purpose, the car- 
rier may enclose the orders, when 
issued, in addressed envelopes con- 
fided to his charge and mail them 
without returning the orders to the 
sender. 
* * * * * 

Then there’s our other hobby—rnu- 
ral school libraries. In order that our 
readers may understand, that there 
is no troublesome ‘‘red’ taps’’ at- 
tached to the plan, we print here- 
with the full text of the law provid- 
ing for the ‘establishment of these 
libraries : 
An Act to Encourage the Establishment of 


Libraries in the Public Schools of the Ru- 
ral Districts. 


The General Assembly of North Car- 
olina do enact: : 

That chapter 512, Laws of 1897, be 
amended by striking out in lines 3 
and 4 of section one the words, 
‘having more than 1,000 inhabi-. 
tants,’’ and that the following sec- 
tions be added after section 5 of said 
act: 

Sec. 6. Whenever the patrons ard 
friends of any free public school 
shall raise by private subscription 
and tender to the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, for the establish- 
ment of a library to be connected 
with said school, the sum of ten dol- 
lars, the County Board of Education 
shall appropriate from the money 
belonging to that school district ask- 
ing for library, the sum of ten dol- 
lars for this purpose, and shall ap- 
point one intelligent person in the 
school district the manager of said 
library. The County Board of Eu- 
ucation shall also appoint one com- 
petent person, well versed in books, 
to select the books for such libraries 
as may be established under the pro- 
vision of this act. 


Sec 7. As soon as the County 
Board of Education of any county 
shall have made an appropriation for 
a library in the manner prescribed, 
the County Superintendent. of 
Schools shall inform the Secretary 
of the State Board of Education of 
the fact, whereupon the said State 
Board of Education shall remit to 
the County Superintendent of 
Schools the sum of ten dollars for 
the purchase of books for said libra- 
ry. Upon receipt of this money, the 
County Superintendent of Schools 
shall turn over to the person appoin- 
ted to select books, the amounts se- 
cured by private subscription, by 
appropriation from the County 
Board of Education, and by appro- 
priation from the State Board of 
Education. 


Sec. 8. The person appointed to 
select books shall purchase such 
books as he or she may deem best 
suited for sach purpose, and shall 
file with the County Superintendent 
of Schools vouchers for the whole 
amount received: Provided, that no 
vouchers shall be valid except for 
books and transportation charges. 
Sec. 9. The local manager of every 
library shall carry out such rules 
and regulations for the proper use 
and preservation of the books as may 
be enjoined by the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instructions, and shall 
make provisions for having all books, 
when not in circulation, kept under 
lock and key. 

Sec. 10. The local manager of two 
or more libraries may by agreement 
exchange libraries: Provided, that 
no exchange shall te made oftener 
than once in six months, and that 
no part of the expense of exchang. 
inz libraries shall be borne by the 
public. 

Sec. 11. The sum of $5,000 of the 
appropriation for the public schools 
of the State is hereby appropriated 
and set apart to be expended by the 
State Board of Elucation under the 
provision of this act. 

Sec. 12. Not more than six (6) 
schools in any county shall be enti- 
tled to the benefit of this act, and no 
school distriot in any incorporated 
town shall receive any moneys un- 
der its provisions ; the school receiv- 
ing this benefifshall be decided by 
the County Boards. 

Sec. 13. This act shall be in force 
from and after its ratification. 
Ratified 13th day of March, A. D. 
1901. 


The Progressive Farmer, July 30, 1901. 


| lina to do for our people. 


LYNCHINGS AND LYNCH LAW. 


We area little surprised, but no 
less gratified at the anti-lynching in- 
terview given out by Gov. Aycock a 
few days ago. He said: 

“There is an association at Seattle, 
in the State of Washington, organ. 
ized to prevent lynchings, and for 
each and every person engaged in a 
lynching it offers $500 reward. It 
notifies me that it has offered that 
reward for each and every person 
engaged in the lynching this year at 
LaGrange and Smithfield and has 
put up the money. I do not care for 
outside aid in securing law and order 
in North Carolina, but hereafter no 
matter what the crime may be, I 
will offer $400 reward, which is the 
limit under the law, for each and 
every participant. I recognize that 
there is a crime for which the pun 
ishment is certain death, but crim- 
inals must be hanged by the law and 
not by the mob. Lynching has got 
to stop in this State. I ask you to 
call on the press and the preachers 
to stop the tendency towards lynch 
law. It isa great blot on the State.”’ 

This is, so far as we are informed, 
a little in advance of any anti-lynch- 
ing action heretofore taken in the 
Sorth. We do not think that it will 
increase the Governor's poptlarity ; 
but as a protest against lawlessness, 
courageous even if unwise or ineffec 
tive, it deserves commendation. 
Every thoughtful citizen should re- 
echo the sentiment, ‘Criminals must 
be hanged by the law and not by the 
mob.’’ Mob law, lynch law, strikes 
at the very foundation of our civili- 
zation, whereby each citizen surren- 
ders to the government the right to 
fix penalties and punish criminals; 
this is that which distinguishes civ- 
ilization from that savage anarchy 
in which private vengeance is 
allowed to take its wretched course. 
We do not oppose lynchings because 
of the fact that they visit speedy 
punishment upon men guilty of cap- 
ital crimes; we wish that our law 
provided fora much speedier trial 
and. punishment of such persons. It 
is not for the criminal that we plead, 
but for the public. Itis better that 
the criminal live out the month or 
so of wretched existence while the 
law takes its course than that ten 
men justify themselves in taking the 
law into their own hands and visit- 
ing death upon a man whom our 
civilization says should be deprived 
of life only by the law of the land. 

We hope that the reader now gets 
our point of view: That it is not 
the criminal but the public that suf- 
fers most asa result of lynchings. 
Our laws are strictly enforced and 
it is practically impossible for the 
criminal to escape the penalty fixed 
by statute. But the public suffers, 
because lynchings destroy that rever- 
ence of law without which neither 
government nor civilization can en. 
dure. 

The Governor’s cure may do good; 
at any rate; he deserves credit for 
his courage in proposing it. But an 
ancient proverb teaches that preven- 
tion is far better than cure, the ratio 
being the familiar 16 to 1; that is to 
say, an ounce of prevention is worth 
16 ounces of cure. Hence, we repeat 
our opinion, heretofore expressed, 
that the best way to prevent lynch 
ings is to provide for the speediest 
possible legal trial of persons ac- 
cused of capital crime, allowing none 
of the dilatory tactics, to which law- 
yers now so often resort in order to 
delay the punishment of the guilty 
DR. TAIT BUTLER, STATE VETERINARIAN 


AND PROFESSOR OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY. 


Last week we announced the elec- 
tion of Professor Charles W. Burkett 
as Professor of Agriculture in the 
A. and M. College. This week we 
are glad to report that the position 
of State Veterinarian and Professor 
of Animal Industry and Veterinary 
Science in the College is no longer 
vacant. And the State’s agrioul- 
tural interests in general, and the 
College in particular, are to be con- 
gratuluted upon the selection of so 
competent aman for the combined 
positions, that man being Dr. Tait 
Butler, who now does the same work 
for the great agricultural State of 
Kansas that he comes to North Caro- 
Dr. Bat- 
ler graduated from the Royal Veter- 
inary College of Ontario in 1885 and 
has since served as State Veterina- 





* * * * * 








lt is gratifying to know that this 
wretched wrangle is to be settled at 
last by the decision of a court | 


whose members have the confidence | 


ef the people. 






of money also deposited, they are 


tion box, and the requisite amount 


instructed to «affix the necessary 
stamp. They areempowered to reg- 


| ister letters or packages and to de- 


terested them, proceed as it directs. | 


If your neighborhood is yet without | Iowa, and Kansas. Tho fact that he 
the advantages of either rural freede.|is now President of the National 
livery or a rural school library, keep | Veterinary Association of the United 
| up the agitation in their behalf un- | States is evidence of the high esteem 
til your neighbors becomes aroused;, in which he is held by the most com- 
Preserve this article and, having in- petent judges of his work. 


rian in three States— Mississippi, 


| instance 


his stay at the Mississippi A. and M. 
College did more than any other man 
has ever done in advancing the live 
stock industry of that State. Such 
work is greatly needed in North 
Carolina, and in hope that he will be 


equally successful here. Dr. Butler 
will also push forward the anti-tick 
and cattle quarantine war so ably con 
ducted by Dr. Cooper Curtice. 

We believe that the committee has 
made a wise selection. Dr. Butler 
will enter at once upon thedischarge 
of his duties. 


Why is a New York murder case 
more interesting than one in North 
Carolina ? or why must our South- 
ern dailies give somuch space to sto- 
ries of New York crime? It is be- 
coming noticeable that a week sel- 
dom passes that the reader does not 
have dished out to him, day after 
day, ad nauseam the details of some 
so-called murder mystery in the Em- 
pire State. 
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TELEPHONES FOR FARMERS. 





The time doesn't seem ripe for an 
agitation of the matter just at this 
time, but after are people shall have 
learned and come to appreciate fully 
the advantages of good public 
schools and rural free delivery of 
mails, we hope to join ina movement 
for the introduction of the telephone 
throughout all well settled rural dis- 
tricts. In Iowa, Illinois, and many 
other western States at this time the 
neighborhood which has not or is 
making no effort to get the advan- 
tages of these farm telephones, is re- 
garded as backward and unprogres 
sive. And these advantages are in- 
deed great. Neighbor can speak 
with neighbor without delay; in 
case of fire, accident or sickness 
friends or physicians can be imme 
diately summoned; and the connec- 
tion with the nearest town or vil- 
lage enables the farmer to keep in 
touch with the markets—in short he 
is no longer isolated, in a social or 
business sense. The Boston Youth’s 
Companion a few weeks ago editori- 
ally discussed the problem as follows : 

‘*The loneliness of farm life, which 
has been considerably reduced by 
rural mail delivery, has been stiil 
further lessened in a number of 
Western communities by the intro- 
duction of the telephone: 

“The chief obstacle to the wider 
use of this great modern convenience 
has been the high rates charged by 
the regular companies. Several 
plans to obviate this difficulty have 
been tried. The simplest is the ac- 
tual building of a line and the in- 
stallation of a small circuit by those 
who wish to use it. 

“Groups of Western farmers have 
themselves cut and set the poles and 
strung the wires for their own lines, 
and after buying receivers, insula- 
tors, batteries and other material, 
have divided the cost and shared the 
expense of maintenance. 

‘‘Lately another plan has been 
tried with excellent results in a num- 
ber of Wisconsin towns. A stock 
company is formed of those who de- 
sire to use the service. The shares 
sell for a uniform price of fifty dol- 
lars, the average cost for installing 
each telephone in a good exchange; 
but no stock is sold to any one ex. 
cept those who rent a ‘‘phone,’’ and 
only one share is allotted for each 
receiver in use. The charges are so 
regulated that the stockholders re- 
ceive a dividend of one per cent. a 
month. Thisis applied to the re- 
duction of the regular rental. In 
one of the Wisconsin towns, for in- 
stance, the rent for a phone in a 
business office is two dollars and a 
quarter a month, andin a residence 
one dollar a month. The dividends 
average seventy five cents a month, 
so that the actual cost of the ‘‘con- 
sumer’’is only a dollar and a half 
for a phone in un office and twenty- 
five cents for one inthe home. This 
is less than half the usual cost. 
‘“‘Many a farmer’s wife, tied to her 
work and cut off from social oppor- 
tunities, would gladiy pay twenty- 
five cents a month merely for the 
luxury of hearing a neighbor’s voice 
at will; and the farmer himaelf, if 
he is alert, finds constant advantuge 
in closer connection with his mar 
ket.”’ 


More than once this year has The 
Progressive Farmer called attention 
to the rapidly increasing use of farm 
machinery in North Carolina. One 
is mentioned by the 
Statesville Mascot: ‘(More machin- 
ery has been sold at this place this 
year for taking care of the wheat 
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itis said that Dr. Butler during | 


crop than was ever known before—se- 
venty-three harvesting machines and 
sixteen threshing machines. Four- 
teen traction engines have also been 


GET THE BULLETINS, 


The list of Farmers’ 
given on page 1 of this iss 
to have the attention of » 
ing farmer. These publicat; 
prepared by the very iiieet oa 
their respective lines, and there 7 
few readers of The Progressive <n 
mer that cannot read from one rp 
dozen of them with 


Bulleting 
De ought 
very Tead. 


profit. 
they are free—there’s the ry}, Py 
ple,as a rule, don’t appreciatejthing, 


they get free. We are inc); 
think that if these really rin 7 
bulletins were sold at five 
each, they would accomplish 
good: But such is not the Case 
there is no reason for failing to get 
them simply because they are printed 
at the expense of all the people ang 
furnished you free. Take your 
pencil and read over the list, check. 
ing off those you desire. Then write 
your Congressman, United States 
Senator, or the Secretary of Agricul. 
ture, Washington, D. ©: naming 
those you wish, and ask that they 
be sent you. 

Don’t forget that while the Bulle. 
tin of the State Department of Agri. 
culture is sent regularly and con. 
tinuously to all that apply for it 
copies of these Farmers’ Bulletin 
issued by the Natiunal Department 
of Agriculture can be obtained only 
by naming specifically the numbers 
you desire. 


ellent 
cents 
more 
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JULY CROP CONDITIONS. 

Hon. 8. L. Patterson, Commis. 
sioner of Agriculture, last week js. 
sued the North Carolina crop report 
for July. It shows the follow. 
ing general average of crop condi- 
tions in the State: 

Condition of cotton compared with 
an average, 70. 

Condition of corn compared with 
an average, 74. 

Condition of tobacco compared 
with an average, 73. 

Condition of the apple crop com- 
pared with an average, 67. 

Condition of the Irish potato crop 
compared with an average, 92. 

Condition of the sweet potato crop 
compared with an average, 88. 

Condition of gardens compared 
with an average, 85. 

Condition of the meadows com- 
pared with an average, 96. 

COTTON CONDITIONS BY COUNTIES. 

The report shows the condition of 
cotton as compared with an average 
in the various counties as follows: 

Anson 50 per cent; Beaufort 94, 
Bertie 80, Bladen 70. Brunswick 70, 
Cabarrus 74, Chatham 77, Cleveland 
64, Columbus 65, Craven 77, Cumber- 
land 59, Currituck 75, Duplin 60, 
Edgecombe 99, Franklin 72, Gaston 
79, Gates 89, Greene 81, Halifax 38), 
Harnett 69, Hertford 95, Iredell 78, 
Johnston 76, Lenoir 78, Lincoln 70, 
Martin 88, Mecklenburg 69, Mont- 
gomery 70, Nash 79, Northampton 
79, Onslow 72, Pitt 84, Richmond 65, 
Robeson 68, Rowan 82, Sampson 70, 
Scotland 62, Stanly 64, Tyrrell 88, 
Union 58, Wake 59, Wayne 69, 
Wilson 89. 

This July report shows a steady 
decline in the codition of the prin- 
cipal crops for a month past, the 
June report being as follows: 
Condition of cotton............... 77 


Condition of COFM. ......065 6.05066: 81 
Condition of tobacco...........-. 89 
Condition of apples............... 81 


ee 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The Commissioner of Agriculture 
his made the following appointments 
for Farmers’ Institutes in the wes 
tern part of the State: 

Kings, Stokes county, Saturday, 
August 10th. 

Elkin, Surry county, Tuesdvy, 
August 13th. 

Yadkinville, Yadkin county, Wed- 
nesday, August 14th. 

Farmington, Thursday and Friday, 
August 15th and 16th. 

Mooresville, Iredell county, Satur- 
day, 17th. 

Stanley Creek, Gaston county, 
Monday, 19th. 

Lincolnton, Lincoln county, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, 20th and 21st. 
Newton, Catawba county, Thurs- 
day, 22nd. 

Hendersonville, Henderson county, 
Friday and Saturday, 23rd and 24th. 
Brevard, Swain county, Monday, 
26th. 

Columbus, Polk county, Wednes- 
day, 28th. 

Rutherfordton, Rutherford coun 
ty, Thursday, 29th. 

Shelby, Cleveland county, 
day, 30th. 

These institutes will be attended 
by Commissioner Patterson, Prof. 
Massey, Dr. Kilgore, Entomologist 
Sherman, Veterinarian Butler and 
perhapssome members of the A. and 
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M. College faculty. 
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State News. 


_— 
yROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





{¢ Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 
The President has appointed Geo. 
w. Cobb collector of customs for the 


district of Albemarle. 


The noted Gattis-Kilgo case is on 
the calendar of the Granville County 
Court, in session at Oxford. This 
oase is expected to come up Wednes- 
day dl1st, 

Peace Institute has so many appli- 
cations for admission that President 
Dinwiddie has leased a spacious resi 
dence, owned by Gen. R. F. Hoke, 
near the Institute, for use as a dor- 


Items 0 


mitory- 

Sanford Express: Major W. C. 
Petty says nothing will be done for 
the present in the way of extending 
his road to Greensboro, as rails are 
ich. Four months ago 40 pound 
were worth $24 a ton ; now they 
He says the trust put up 


so h 
rails 
are $30. 
the price. 

This is from the Rose Hill letter in 
the Sampson Democrat: ‘‘The scar- 
city of cowpeas has run up the prices 
anti] ordinary bring $1.25 and Black 
Eyes $1.75 and none to be had at 
that. It is rather strange that a 
larger crop is not raised, as itis an 
easy crop aS well as a land improver 
and profitable.”’ 

The newly elected professor of 
piology in the A. & M. College is Dr. 
Ff. L. Stevens, who has made an ex- 
cellent record as teacher. Professor 
Coulter, the distinguished botanist 
in the University of Chicago speak- 
ing of Dr. Stevens, says: ‘He is the 
best available man in the country 
for such a position.” 

Durham Cor. Post: The Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company is having a 
very large stemmery erected on the 
Bull factory lot. Contractor L. G. 
Lawrence is doing the work. The 
building will be four stories high, 
and 155 by 57 feet. It will require 
about eight hundred thousand brick 
to put the building up. It is to be 
completed by early fall. 


The State has just paid the costs 
in the Winston registrar Cases as 
provided for by the last Legislature 
(Chapter 181, Laws of 1901.) They 
amounted to $290.85, as follows: 
John T. Thompson, registrar, $135.20 
costs; H. L. Wall, registrar, $106.30, 
costs; R. O. Fry, attorney, $9.35, ex- 
penses ; R. D. Gilmer, attorney gen- 
eral, $40, expenses. We donot think 
State funds should be expended in 
any such manner. 

Raleigh Post, 25th: Ata meeting of 
the machinists union of Raleigh,com- 
posed of the strikers in the Seaboard 
Air Line shops here, it was decided 
last night to go back to work. That 
is, all will resume work for whom 
positions are open here. True it is, 
unfortunately, that in future only 
S1X machinists will be employed by 
the Seaboard in spite of the fact that 
when the strike was ordered there 
were thirty. 

Biblical Recorder: Littleton is 
now rid of the saloon. The provok- 
ing cause was the insolence of a 
saloon-keeper. The real cause was 
the enactment of a law prohibiting 
the sale of liquor within a mile and 
& half of the college. But the State 
of North Carolina continues to sell 
liquor on the parlor car ‘*Vance’’— 
of the Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railroad! 

Charlotte Observer: One secret 
of North Carolina’s increasing pros. 
perity is her diversification of indus- 
tries. It is with pleasure, therefore, 
that we hail Mr. J. W. Hanes’ pro 
jected industry of a knitting mill for 
Winston-Salem which is to make a 
high grade article of woman's 
hosiery. And by the way, North 
Carolina is setting the pace in the 
South in the establishment of fac- 
tories to make high class fabrics and 
grades of goods. 

Ashboro Cor. Post, 26th: The 
three contested election cases in 
Randolph county were to day com. 
Promised by the Democrats getting 
the offices of register of deeds and 
treasurer and the Republicas the 
Office of sheriff, each party paying 
their own costs, and terminating 
What would have been one of the 
Most hotly and expensively contested 
Cases in the history of, the State, 
there being from three tofive hun 
dred witnesses on each side. 

Col. Olds: State Superintendent 
“ Public Instruction Toon gives me 
ine gf lowing list of the teachers’ 

itutes so far ordered ; each being 

°r & week from the date named: 
— at Windsor and Clinton 
gust 5th ; Franklin and Albemarle 








August 12th; Jackson, Lillington, 
Lincolnton and Concord, August 
19th ; Hillsboro, August 20th ——The 
watermelon crop is so far a failure. 
The melons are simply uneatable, 
thanks to the rains. 

News and Observer: A negro, 
having no education and no property, 
has made application and been re- 
fused registration in Louisiana, and 
has entered suit in the Federal cgurt 
to compel the registrar to put him 
on the books. The Afro-American 
League is behind the suit and will 
carry it to the United States Su- 
preme court in order to test ‘‘the 
grand-father clause.’’ North Caro- 
lina will watch this suit, for its ter- 
mination vitally affects the new 
Constitutional Amendment of this 
State. 


Last month, Mr. D. P. Hutchinson, 
of Charlotte, testified before the In- 
dustriel Commission concerning the 
successful effort made by Charlotte 
to establish good roads in the sur- 
rounding country. He said that 90 
miles of macadam road had been 
established at aprobable cost of $250, - 
000. Convict labor, he said, is used 
in constructing the road beds, as 
free labor would cost from 30 to 60 
per cent. more. Mr. Hutchinson said 
that the saving in cost to rolling 
stock was more than equal to the 
cost of the roads, and that the value 
of farming and other lands lying 
upon the improved highways has 
been enhanced 50 per cent since the 
construction of the new roads. 

News and Observer, 27th: Agri- 
cultural Department officials are 
looking with longing eyes for the 
coming of Dr. Butler, the new State 
veterinarian. ‘‘I have never known 
so many demands for the services of 
a veterinarian,’’ said Commissioner 
Patterson yesterday. ‘‘The Texas 
fever is killing cattle in Onslow, 
Halifax, Cumberland and perhaps 
other counties; hog cholera is re 
ported from two or three sections, 
and the glanders has made its ap- 
pearance among horses in Gaston 
county and along the South Carolina 
line. These are the more immediate 
and urgent demands we have re- 
cently had for a veterinarian. Then 
there is the work of maintaining and 
extending the quarintine line.”’ 


We don’t know that the little 
affray between President Kilgo of 
Trinity College and the son of Rev. 
Dr. L. W. Crawford last week de. 
serves any more attention than is 
given in this paragraph from Our 
Home: ‘*Words passed between Mr. 
R. B. Crawford, of Winston-Salem, 
and Dr. John C. Kilgo on a train 
yesterday and Mr. Crawford hit the 
Doctor a few blows in the face. An 
other gentle reminder that the 
waters are still troubled and that it 
is not easy sailing with the Kilgoites 
and the anti Kilgoites in North 
Carolina.’’ Neither young Crawford 
nor Dr. Kilgo has raised himself in 
our estimation by this encounter. 
The dispute arose over objectionable 
language used by Dr. Kilgo regard- 
ing Dr. L. W. Crawford, editor of 
the Greensboro Christian Advocate. 


There is a very amusing circum- 
stance connected with securing a 
town charter for Henderson. It was 
intended to be 1,200 yards area 
from a stone in the centre, and cir. 
cular in shape, but the charter sent 
before the Legislature that granted 
it read 1,200 miles. The mistake 
was not noticed until the bill had 
passed both branches of the Legisla 
ture, and it remained so for two 
years and so far asa North Carolina 
Legislature was concerned, Hender- 
son had jurisdiction over a pretty 
good scope of these United States, 
and if the census was taken during 
that two years, she had a good many 
more people then than she has now, 
but being a generous people willing 
for New Yerk, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Atlanta, and other suburban 
towns to have their own municipal 
government, this act was repealed 
and the original proposition of 1,200 
yards was adopted and has remained 
so up to this time.—H. B. Hardy, in 
Newe and Observer. 

The Warrenton Record, among 
other papers, has our thanks for 
kind words regarding ‘‘the paper 
by Editor Poe, of The Progressive 
Farmer, read at the State Press As- 
sociation.”” The Record adds: He 
said the most important things for 
the press of the State to push now 
are Public Education, Rural School 
Libraries and Rural Delivery of 
Mails, and that these three things 
would do more to help the papers of 
North Carolina than any other three. 
First, an educated constituency, that 
will desire to read; second, rural 
libraries in all parts of the country, 
thus giving the people a chance to 








cultivate a taste for literature ; third 
rural free delivery of mailsto the 
people, who are being educated and 
cultivating a taste and habit of read- 
ing from the rural libraries, wiil give 
them a chance to get papers more 
readily and easily. The Record is 
heartily in sympathy with this plan, 
and hopes to see all the rural libraries 
possible established in Warren, and 
several free rural mail delivery 
routes established in the county. 
Let our people go to work on this 
matter—petition your representa- 
tive in Congress for routesin War- 
ren, and let him go to work to help 
us in this matter. Better public 
schools, rural libraries and rural 
mail delivery routes we can have if 
we will but work for them.”’ 





OTWAY BURNS MONUMENT. 





The Unveiling Witnessed by Many From Near 
and Far. 


Newbern Cor. Post, 25th: The 
unveiling of a monument to Capt. 
Otway Burns took place at Beaufort 
this afternoon in the presence of a 
large number of people from far and 
near. The address was made by 
Justice Walter Clark, and was fine 
and of great historical value. The 
unveiling of the monument, which 
contains a cannon of the famous 
privateer Snapdragon, was perform- 
ed by Waltena Williams, the four- 
year-old great granddaughter of Cap- 
tain Burns. The military salute was 
fired by the Newbern Naval Re. 
serves. The day was very hot, but 
the revolutionary spirit was not 
wilted. 


ee 


THE PROPER WAY. 


The orders for Vol. 1, Regimental 
Histories of North Carolina, are com- 
ing in briskly. We learn of one in- 
stance where a club was gotten up 
and an order sent in for twenty 
volumes to go by freight. The State, 
which is printing and owns the work, 
is sell‘ng it at actual cost, $1 per 
volume. It is desirable that the 
work should be widely distributed, 
especially among the Confederate 
soldiers and their friends. We hope 
our exchanges will let it be widely 
known that the volume can be had 
of the State Librarian at above price, 
and that money can be saved by 
clubs sending on for several volumes 
to go by freight. The State is not 
seeking to make money, and hence 
we give this notice as a matter of 
public interest. The volume con. 
tains 800 pages of valuable matter, 
with over two hundred engravings 
and five maps, and could not be sold 
at $1 but that the historians and 
editor did their work without charge. 
—Raleigh Post. 





STRAIGHTFORWARD ACTION OF EX- 
TREASURER WORTH. 


Raleigh News and Observer, 25th: 
And now it turns out that the surety 
company in which Major Martin, the 
defaulting Treasury clerk, was 
bonded will resist payment of the 
claim against it. 

But if the company does the mean 
part in the affair, ex Treasurer 
Worth will do the honest one, and 
therefoe he deserves the respect and 
admiration of all good citizens. 

Something like a month ago the 
present State Treasurer made de- 
mand on Mr. Worth for the amount 
of Martin’s shortage. Worth in 
turn made demand on the surety 
company, expressing confidence that 
it would pay it. 

Now it turns out that the com 
pany will do nothing of the kind, if 
it can help it. On the perfidious 
other hand it will fight the claim on 
the ground that the Treasurer’s 
books were exch year examined by 
a legislutive committee and pro- 
nounced correct, and but for that 
the company would never have re- 
bonded Major Martin year ufter 
year. It will be contended that euch 
one of these examinations released 
the company from all obligation on 
the accounts examined. 

As soon as this position of the 
company was ascertained Mr. Worth 
called u meeting of his bondsmen 
and surrendered to them all his prop 
erty to insure them from loss in the 
event the surety company should 


successfully resist the cliim 

Mr Worth's uction in the matter 
has been commended by all who 
heard of it, and it is sinverely hoped 
by all that he will be able to muke 
the surety company pay a claim 
which by all principles of justice and 
right it ought to pay. 

The exact amount of Martin's 
shortage was $16,434.88. Of this 
$374.84 was taken under Treasnrer 
Lacy’s administration and he will 
have to make itgood. This leaves 
$16,060.04 to be made good by ex 
Treasurer Worth. Mr. Worth holds 
a $5,000 bond in the surety company 
for each of the four years Martin 
was in his office. 





The Progressive Farmer, July-30, 1901. 














General News. 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT.” 








The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
Readers. 


Brigadier General Cushen, U.8. A., 
retired, formerly Commissary Gen- 
eral of Subsistence, died last week. 

Governor Benton McMillan, of 
Tennessee, positively asserts that he 
will not be a candidate for a third 
term as Governor. It is understood 
that he will be a candidate to sueceed 
United States Senator W. B. Bate in 
1905. 

Mrs. Kruger, wife of former Presi- 
dent Kruger, of the South African 
Kepublic, died a few days ago of 
pneumonia, after an illness of three 
days. She was 67 years old. Mrs. 
Kruger’s long separation from her 
husband, combined with the death 
of her favorite daughter, Mrs. Smith, 
had completely broken her spirits. 

A resolution was offered in the 
Virginia Constitutional Convention 
a few days ago by E. W. Hubbard to 
allow the widows, wives and daugh- 
ters of Confederate soldiers to vote. 
Mr. Hubbard’s measure provides that 
there shall be separate booths situ- 
ated some distance from those used 
by the men and that the judges and 
clerks of the election shall all be 
women. 


Colonel B. F. Sawyer, of Georgia, 
journalist, inventor and _ distin- 
guished veteran, is dead, at the age 
of 68. Colonel Sawyer was of French 
Huguenot stock, served under Lopez 
as a filibuster in the Cuban insur- 
rection of 50 years ago, and was col. 
onelof the Twenty-fourth Alabama 
Regiment in the war between the 
States) 

The New York Court of Appeals 
has recently handed down a very im. 
portant decision, deciding that a for- 
eign corporation is taxable on its 
capital stock under the corporation 
tax law of the State if it transacts 
business in the State, although the 
business is in the nature of inter- 
State traffic. This case will probably 
be ordered to the United States Su- 
preme Court for final determination. 


Reports say that Aguinaldo is con- 
siderably irritated at his continued 
surveillance by the American author- 
ities. Whenever he signs his name 
he must add the word ‘‘prisoner.”’ 
He has refused the request of his 
friends to write the insurgent gen- 
eral Malavar, still at large in South- 
ern Luzon, advising him to surren- 
der. He consented to sign a copy of 
his oath of allegiance, with the un- 
derstanding that it be forwarded to 
Malavar with the purpose of influenc- 
ing his surrender, but under his sig- 
nature to the oath he wrote, ‘‘Pris.- 
oner in Malacanan Prison.’’ 

Norman J. Colman, formerly Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who had been 
receiving for the last week full re- 
ports on the hay crop from all the 
agricultural sections of Missouri 
and Kansas, asserts that this is the 
most disastrous time that has vis- 
ited the country for a generation. 
He has advised the various farmers’ 
associations of this State to begin 
sowing at once a second grass crop, 
which, it is recognized, will be de- 
pendent on the drenchings of a long 
rain. The advice.carries with it the 
significance of his statement that 
the first grass crop has been totally 
eliminated by the drouth. 

A new law enlarging somewhat 
the freedom of the press is announced 
by the Russian Czar, Hitherto one 
warning from the censor has spread 
a panic through the editorial rooms. 
Two have put them under the sword 
of Dumocles and three were re- 
garded us preliminary to extinction, 
which was rarely long delayed. After 
three warnings the authorities could 
shut up the newspapers, at any mo- 
ment. Now, the first notice or 
warping will remain ia force only a 
year, if a second does not follow 
within the year; the second will ex- 
pire within two years, if there is 
notathird within that period, and 
the third will remain in force only 
threv years. Theaction with regard 
to the liberty of the press is taken 
by many to be a forerunner of an 
era of reform in Russia. 


———__—2 oo — ——- 


13,000 GOT FARMS YESTERDAY. 


Ev Reno, O. T., July 26 —Regis 
tration for the drawing of farms of 
the Kiowa-Comanche reservation, 
thrown open to the public by Presi- 
dent McKinley’s proclamation, ended 
tonight. The total registration in 
the El Reno and Larton districts is 
166,007. From this immense num- 
ber 12,000 name: will be drawn next 
Monday and the lucky ones will each 
come into possession of a farm. 











THE POPE’S SUCCESSOR. 


His Death Being Anticipated—Six or Seven 
Cardinals Want to Accept the Chair of 
St. Peter. 

Romer, July 27.—Although the 
Pope is in excellent health, the feel- 
ing prevails at the Vatican thata 
meeting of the College of Cardinals 
cannot be far off, and there is no se 
cret that the candidates to the papacy 
are making elaborate preparations 
for this conclave. 

One of the chief characteristics of 
the next conclave, according to a 
high prelate, will be the large num- 
ber of candidates for the chair of 
St. Peter, whereas, after the death 
of the former Pope, it is said there 
were only two or three candidates 
whose chances for the papacy were 
serious. To-day half the sacred col. 
lege aspires to the chair and a first 
scrutiny is expected to show six or 
seven cardinals are favored for the 
pontificate. Those who are well in- 
formed anticipate a deadlock, and 
the ultimate selection of an outsider 
who has not yet been mentioned. 





MR. CARNEGIE STILL HAS $280,000,000 
TO GIVE AWAY. 


A recent New York dispatch an- 
nounces that Andrew Carnegie still 
has $280,000,000 to give away in pub- 
lic benefactions. The disvatch con- 
tinues : 

According to the statement made 
Mr. Carnegie is still undecided in 
what manner to dispose of his wealth 
for the public good. He wishes the 
public to obtain the best results from 
his benefactions, and for that rea- 
son has not yet formulated any 
philanthopic schemes. 

Mr. Carnegie admitted that free 
libraries and other educational in- 
stitutions would undoubtedly ob- 
tain a portion of the millions in ques- 
tion in order than the plans he had 
previously adopted should be fully 
developed. 

Mr. Carnegie; whose total income 
annually is estimated at $15,000,000, 
has in the last 20 years given to pub- 
lic libraries, schools, colleges and 
other philanthropic objects the sum 
of $40,964,552. Of this sum Ameri- 
can institutions obtained $29,070,052 
and foreign institutions $11,894,500. 





NEXT PRESIDENT A DEMOCRAT. 





So Senator Jones Thinks—-Select Some Dis- 
creet Jurist or Business Man. 

SEARY, ARK., July 24.—In a speech 
here to-day Senator James K. Jones 
expressed the belief that the next 
President will be a Democrat. While 
he would cheerfully support D. B. 
Hill, or any other man whom the 
Democrats might nominate, his 
opinion is that the party might dis- 
play wisdom in selecting some dis- 
creet jurist or now obscure business 
man, whose record is faultless. Sen 
ator Jones said no meeting of the 
Democratic National Committee is 
likely to be held before February 22, 
1904. 

AN IMPORTANT TARRIFF PROBLEM. 


Unusual significance will attach to 
the filling of the vacancy of chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, in the United States sen. 
ate, caused by the death of Cushman 
K. Davis, of Minnesota, because of 
its bearing on the tariff policy of the 
Republican party, which promises 
to be the most interesting phase of 
the political procedure of the next 
session of Congress. The first name 
on the list is that of Senator Frye, 
of Maine; the second, of Senator 
Cullom, of Illinois; and the third, 
of Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts. 
Senator Lodge is said to be ambi- 
tious to secure the chairmanship, 
while Mr. Frye is understood not to 
wish it. The question, therefore, 
wonld be between the Massachusetts 
Senator and Mr. Cullom. The im- 
portance of the choice rests in the 
fact that Mr. Lodge has been one of 
most earnest opponents of the recip. 
rocity policy, while Mr. Cullom has 
become convinced that the commer- 
cial interests of the United States de- 
mand the ratification of such treat- 
ies. A sentiment is rapidly growing, 
among these actively enguged in in 
dustrial pursuits that the time is at 
hand when the Republican party 
must submit to an attack upon its 
protective policy. Senator Culiom 
declares that at least a modification 
of the policy is necessary, for the 
United States to hold the position of 
commercial supremacy into which it 
haus leaped. Senator Lodge thinks 
otherwise. At any rate, this ques- 
tion will form one of dhe most inter- 
esting and important debates of 


many yerrs, and its outcome, next 
winter, will have a vitul effect in 
trade circles. The extraordinary 
showing mude by ithe treasury dr- 
partment this year will be a factor. 
—Success for Augast. 


SENATOR McLAURIN’S RESIGNATION 
ASKED FOR. 





Tillman Supports the Resolution Which 
Charges That McLaurin Misrepresents His 
State and the Constituency Who Elected 
Him‘ 

CotumsBia, 8. C., July 26.—The 
State executive committee,” late last 
night, adopted a resolution ruling 
Senator McLaurin out of the Demo- 
cratic primary. The action was to- 
tally unexpected. Senator Tillman 
supported the resolution which was 
unexpectedly offered as a substitute 
for a resolution over which there 
had been much debate, presenting 
the oath to he taken by candidates 
for Congress in the approaching elec- 
tion to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death ofyCongressman Stokes, 
of the seventh district. The rules 
proposed in that resolution were 
plainly intended to cover the senato- 
rial election next year. The resolu- 
tion follows: 

‘‘WHEREAS, The Hon. John L. Mc- 
Laurin, Jr., elected to represent the 
State of South Carolina in the nation- 
al Congress, has by his offiliationsand _ 
votes in that body,fignored the 
national Democratic platform and 
thereby misrepresented his State and 
his Democratic constituency who 
elected him, therefore be it 

‘‘Resolved, That it is the sense and 
conviction of the State Democratic 
Executive Committee that Senator 
McLaurin, from the standpoint of 
honesty and self-respect, should ten- 
der his unqualified resignation im- 
mediately.”’ 

A CHICAGO ESTIMATE ON THE LUSS TO 
CROPS. 


A Chicago dispatch to the Balti- 
more Sun says: 

From conservative estimates 
gleaned in all sections of the Wes- 
tern grain belt, the following figures 
can be considered resonably accurate 
as showing losses the Western farm- 
ers will sustain from the protracted 
hot weather and drought: 


Kameas ..2. 2.0.50 $225,000,000 
tn, SE ee em 100,000,000 
ha ee ee 35,000,000 
South Dakota and Minne- 

ROME. seems, Sets 20,000,000 
bide Ee ee er 30,000,000 
oe Re RE a 30,000,090 


The prospects are that these figures 
will be increased. 





Acting on the recent proclamation 
of Governor Savage, that prayer be 
affered for rain, nearly all the 
churches of Omaha held meetings 
Friday. In Kansas rains that day 
have caused an effectual break in 
the drouth. The rains came too 
late to be of material benefit to the 
corn, but will result in plenty of 
stock water and give new life to the 
pastures. 


—_———_———_——--—e- 


A GREAT GUSHER. 





Latest Beaumont Well Yields 50,000 Bar- 
rels a Day. 

Cuicaao, July 23.—A great oil well, 

exceeded by no other in the Beau- 
mont field, running fully fifty thou- 
sand barrels a day and owned by the 
National Pipe Line Company, of 
which Robert L. Henry of this city 
is president, was struck in Texas 
yesterday. Mr. Henry seceived a 
telegram last evening from Beau- 
mont announcing the fact that the 
oii had started and that it had run 
only twenty minutes before the gate 
valve or controller was put into 
place and the output sucesessfully 
harnessed. 
At the West Virginia price for 
oil this would mean about $25,500 a 
day for the company, but at present 
only one-fourth of that sum can be 
realized on the new Texas oil pro- 
duct. 
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CIRCULATED A8 CURRENCY . 





Bills of a Bank Dead Fifty Years Ago. 

WasHInGtTonN, July 22.—Chief 
Wilkie of the secret service has re- 
ceived a number of bank notes prin- 
ted from the original plates used by 
the State bank of Newbrunswick, 
N. J., over 50 years ago. The bank 
went out of existence some time in 
the 50's, and it was supposed that 
the steel plates from which its notes 
were printed destroyed. It seems, 
however, that these plates have fal- 
len into the hands of parties who 
have printed from them large quan- 
tities of notes which have been put 
into circulation from New York to 
San Francisco. A very large per- 
centage of the notes, so far discov- 
ered, are twos,although some ones 
and fives are being sent in. Inas- 
much as the notes are not counter- 


feits of any United States note or 
obligation, the makers and passers 
can not be prorecuted under the 
United States law, but it issaid they 
can be punished for fraud under the 
State laws Itis suid thas possibly 





$2,000,000 of these notes are in circu- 
lation. 












The Home Circle. 








‘* MATILDY’S BEAU.”’ 





Joe Lincoln, in Puck 


I hain’t no great detective like you 
read about—the kind 

That solves a whole blame murder 
case by footmarks left behind ; 

ut then, again on t’other hand, 

my eyes hain’t shut so tight 

But I canadd up two and two and get 
the answer right ; 

So when prayer meetings Friday 
nights got keepin’ awful late, 

And fer an hour or soI’d hear low 
voices at the gate, 

And when the gate got saggin’ down 
*pout ha’f a foot er so, 

I says ter mother, ‘“‘Ma,’’ says I, 
‘‘Matildy’s got a beau.”’ 


We oughter have expected it, she’s 
most eighteen, yer see: 

But, sakes alive ! she’s always seemed 
a baby like ter me; 

And so a feller after her, why, that 
jest did beat all! 

But t’other Sunday, bless yer soul, 
he come around ter call ; 

And when I see him all dressed up as 
dandy as yer please, 

But sorter lookin’ ’s if he had the 
shivers in his knees, 

I kinder realized it then, yer might 
say, like a blow; 


Thinks I, ‘“‘“No use! I’m gittin’ old; 





Matildy’s got a beau.”’ 


Jest twenty-four short years gone 
by—it don’t seem five, I vow— 

I fustealled on Matildy—that’s Ma- 
tildy’s mother now ; 

I recollect I spent an hour a-tyin’ my 
cravat, 

And I’d sent up ter town and bought 
a bang-up shiny hat; 

And, my! oh, my! them new plaid 
pants ! well, wa’nt I somethin’ 
grand 

When I come up the walk with some 
fresh posiesin my hand ? 

And didn’t I feel like a fool when 
her young brother Joe 

Sang out, ‘‘Gee crickets ! Looky here ! 
Here comes Matildy’s beau!”’ 

And now another feller comes up my 
walk, jestas gay, 

And here’s Matildy blushin’ red in 
jest her mother’s way ; 

And when she says she’s got ter go 
an errand to the store, 

We know he’s waitin’ round the 
bend,just as I’ve done afore; 

Or when they’re in the parlor and I 
knock, why, bless yer heart ! 

I have ter smile ter hear how quick 
their chairs are shoved apart. 

They think us old folks don’t catch 
on a single mite ; but sho! 

I recken they forgit I was Matildy’s 
mother’s beau. 








FINDING ONE’S SELF.* 


Kipling has a little story called 
“The Ship that Found Herself.’’ The 
ship was on her trial trip. The own- 
er’s daughter, who had recently 
christened her by breakitga bottle 
of champagne over her bow, was on 
board. In conversation with the 
captain she expressed her admira- 
tion of the ship. ‘‘O, she’s no’ so 
bad,’’ theskipper replied. ‘‘But I’m 
sayin’ that it takes more than chris- 
tenin’ to make a ship. In the nature 
of things she’s just irons and rivets 
and plates put into the form of a 
ship. She has to find herself yet ”’ 

The figure may not hold good in 
every particular, but it brings the 
useful suggestion, young gentlemen, 
that going out into the world to try 
your strength, to contend with diffi- 
culties, and to adjust yourselves to 
the conditions of life, like the new 
ship just out of the dock, you will 
need to find yourselves. 

It is necessary, in the first place, 
that the ship should be made of good 
material and well constructed. Infe- 
rior material and poor workmanship 
covered over with paint and gilding 
means wreck and loss in the storms 
that must be encountered. 

So the strong e‘ements of good hu- 
man stock, grasping and incorpora- 
ting great truths under careful in- 
struction, are necessary to enable 
one to meet the duties and conflicts 
of tife. God, society, the country 
have need of men, so constituted and 
trained, and demand them of us, the 
shipbuilders of manhood. 


“Build me straight, O worthy Master, 

Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel, 

That shall laugh at all disaster, 

And with wave and whirlwind wres- 
tle.”’ 


With the good material of sound 


bodies, strong minds and stout hearts | 


furnished us by your parents and 
homes, with your intellectual and 
moral training, this institution, 
through the instruction of the class 
room, the personal influence of teach- 
ers and fellow-pupils, the power of 
religious companionship, has endeav- 
ored to bring your characters into 
order and sympathy, and to furnish 
you the best possible equipment for 
the storm and stress of life’s voyage. 
Years spent in preparation, expendi- 
tue of money and energy, if wisely 
directed, are not in vain, but are es- 
sential to securing strength, endur- 
ance and efficiency. Sometimes you 
may have become tired of waiting, 
and impatient at the slow process of 
devel: pment of moral and intellect- 
ual character. But the waiting and 
the labor pay even in visible results, 
much more in the enlargement and 
enriching of life. 
* aa aa * 

You are ready to go out at last. 
The dock can no longer hold the 
ship. No more can the smooth wa- 
ters of the harbor confine her. She 
wus made for the sea, and though 
waves and winds ure waiting to toss 
and buffet her, still she must go. 
Well is itif the muterial is strong 
and the workmanship good, or soon 
her broken masts und spars will be 
seen, 

“Rari nantes in gurgite vasto,”’ 
and her stranded hull may tell to 
passing voyugers of failure and loss, 
disappointment and disaster 

Bat the wise oli skipper said: ‘It 
takes more than christenin’ to make 
~*From the baccalaureate addregs of Rev. C. 


& Dowman, D.D., Presidentof Emory College, 
Oxford, Ga. 


a ship.’’ With you the work of men- 
tal construction has been going on 
for years. You haye come to the 
goodly condition of to-day by hard 
blows, and through patience and toil. 

You are at a transition period. You 
are eagerly waiting for the parch- 
ments which I shall soon have the 
honor to lestow. But it takes more 
than a diploma to make an educated 
man, more thana bachelor’s degree 
to constitute a character, safe and 
strong, tried and true, so necessary 
to meet the emergencies and bear 
the burdens of the world. 

The methods of shipbuilding have 
been developed from the rude art by 
which the slow and clumsy bulks of 
ancient navigation were constructed 
to the creation of the great ocean 
liner and the graceful pleasure yacht. 
The theory is well-nigh perfect. But 
after thousands of years of experi- 
ence, the building of every ship is 
an experimeut with increasing prob- 
ability of success and decreasing pos- 
sibility of failure. The well-built 
ship goes out with a guarantee of a 
good name for honest work and ap- 
proved skill. But that is as far as 
the builder can go. The rest must 
be done under the straining canvas, 
with the throb of theengines, and by’ 
the power of the ocean’s swell. Ev- 
ery beam and plate, every bolt and 
screw, may be of the best material, 
and properly put together, every 
piece of machinery may be perfect 
in construction and adjustment, but 
in finding herself out on the wild 
seas, the ship ceases to be a combi 

nation of separate pieces, a group 

ing of individual machines, and be- 
comes one organism, responding as 
a unity to contro], and moving as a 
thing of life. 

The figure fails ; for the process of 
true education is one of constant 
unification and adjustment. 

You go out to your life’s work 
with your scraps and masses of 
learning, some Latin, some Greek, a 
block of mathematics, a corner of 
science, a touch of philosophy. It 
will take the experience of life to 
bring all this scholarship into har- 
monious adjustment and to the sym- 
metrical grace of culture. 

* * * * 

To find one’s self is to learn what 
one can do the best. Till sel’ find- 
ing is experienced, conflicting de- 
sires, opposing purposes often hinder 
the greatest efficacy. To find one’s 
self is to get into the line of service 
tor which, by organization and equip 
ment, one is best fitted. The ship 
does not find herself till she passes 
through the storm. We long for 
clear skies and sunlit seas, or, to 
change the figure, for flowery paths 
and easy tasks ; but pleasant ways do 
not try strength, test character, and 
compel the forces of life to come to. 
gether in mutual support. No life 
becomes great, no character matured, 
no heart subdued in harmony with 
human sympathy and divine love 
without passing through the baptism 
of suffering. 

As you launch your barks to day 
we wish you don voyage. Bunting 
is flying and the bands are playing. 
Life seems to be made up of fair 
winds and favoring tides. But soon 
you will find that the really good 
journey, the one that means most 
to yon and to the world, is one that 
leads through days of cloudy skies 
and nights of storms, when neith®' 





sun nor stars appear and only faith 
in God can hold you to your course. 
In the stress of the storm we find 
ourselves and God. 

+ * * * * * 

The ship is to carry precious freight 
and more precious lives from shore 
to shore. There is no reason for its 
existence, but for its use. The ship 
having found herself and become 
adjusted to her work may cross and 
recross the ocean. She may move out 
on her voyage with the best wishes 
of her owners, she may be greeted 
with applause as she moves majesti- 
cally to her moorings at the end of 
her journey. But some day she may 
go to piecesin a storm, some day may 
strike a hidden rock and founder in 
the waves. But the life that finds 
itself goes on, it weathers all storms, 
it knows no wreck. Some day it 
may move beyond earthly vision, its 
sails may be filled with celestial 
breezes, its prow may cut the waves 
of a stormless sea, its keel may touch 
the golden sands, its anchor may 
drop in the port of eternal life. 
‘“Home at last.”’ 

There could be no real life without 
service. But the life itself in its ad- 
justment to itself and God is worth 
saving. Think-not to live without 
work, sacrifice, service. 
“Go, labor on: spend and be spent, 
Thy joy to do the Father’s will, 
It is the way the Master went.’’ 

But when work is ended, when 
service is done, the character of the 
man is to stand forth, the product 
of all educative agencies, the result 
of all care and culture, the trophy 
of self-sacrificing love, the thing of 
highest worth inthe sight of God 
and the estimation of the eternities, 
a soul—saved, purified, glorified. 

* * * * a Ty * 
Finding one’s self, the problem of 
life is solved, its philosophy is under. 
stood, the powers and forces of 
life are directed to the noblest ends. 
Finding one’s self is to come into har- 
mony with all truth. Taking the 
simplest things in nature, as well as 
the most sublime, an atom or a 
star, the educated man who has 
found himself reads in all the ex- 
pressions of the divine thought. 
“Flower in the crannied wall, 


I pluck you out of the crannies ; 
Hold you here, root and all in my 


hand ; 
Little flower—but if I could under- 
stand 
What you are, root and all, and all 
in all, 
Ishould know what God and man is.”’ 


Young gentlemen, if you have 
worth, the world is almost sure to 
find you; but it is more important 
that you should find yourselves. 
Of little value is ‘‘the garish day.”’ 
The voices of popular applause may 
have an echo of mockery. But the 
manhood that knows its integrity, 
appreciates its worth, and is mod- 
estly conscious of its powers, will 
illuminate the sphere of its influence, 
will serve its generation well, and 
under the approval of the divine 
eye will find a satisfaction that is 
deep and abiding. 





WEALTH AND HAPPINESS. 


Andrew Carnegie, the great multi- 
millionaire who is engaged in giv- 
ing his vast wealth away, is now in 
Europe, andin a conversation with 
a newspaper reporter, who had just 
told him how he envied him his mil- 
lions, Mr. Carnegie said: ‘‘I am not 
really to be envied. Howcan my 
wealth help me? I am sixty years 
old and [ cannot digest my food. I 
would give you all my millions if 
you could give me youth and health. 
I would gladly sell anything to have 
balf my life over again.’ 

What does he want to live over his 
life again for? Has he not made 
immense wealth end achieved the 
greatest succesr, as the world counts 
success? Then what ambition has 
he to gratify? What trinmph does 
he long to mnke? It’s just the same 
human nature the world over—un- 
ec ntented, in a mersure. The mil- 
lionaire would fain he a bare foot 
boy again wading in a near by 
stream, and the bare foot bov craves 
the wealth of the millionaire an‘ his 
carriage and attendant comforts of 
his life of luxury. This is the way 
the world over The man who is 
strong, healthy, able to earn a mod 
erate living, and living in an agree- 
able community, where he can get 
plenty of tresh air and don’t drop 
dead from heat, and where he and 
the people around him are acqnain 





| ted, is the happiest and mort oon 
tente1 man in all the world. He is 


| a prince, if he only knew it —Shelby 
} tar. 


| Honesty is the first chapter in the 
book of wi-dom.—Thomas Jefferson. 
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Our Social Chat. 


#* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N.C. # 


AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The fon re wb Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
us a letter on some subject of general interest, 
and Fre renen fer as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as @& rule 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


I hope all the fathers and mothers 
that read Our Social Chat also read 
the very timely article on page 7 
of last week’s issue, ‘“‘The Hygienic 
Management of Typhoid Fever.” 
All the year, the weather has been 
so unseasonable—an unusually warm 
winter, then a cold spring, followed 
by an almost unprecedented amount 
of rain so far this summer—that I 
fear diseases will spread rapidly 
where proper attention is not given 
sanitary laws. Iam sure that the 
suggestions presented by Dr. Ander- 
son will benefit all that observe 
them, and those who have not yet 
read his article should do so at once. 
Sincere’s query has called forth 
two responses which we published in 
this issue. Nemo also visits our 
corner again and I am inclined to 
think that the last paragraph of his 
letter is also a man's half-concealed 
reply to Sincere. Let us hear from 
others. 

The canning and preserving sea- 
son is now at its height. It would 
give me pleasure to have the lady 
member of our Circle exchange sug- 
gestions and experiences regarding 
this important part of woman’s mid- 


‘summer work. 


I hope that none of the members 
are dead, as Nemo suggests. But 
in order to set such doubts at rest 
let each Chatterer report to the Cir- 
cle and get ia good standing again. 
AUNT JENNIE. 





FROMSA GRANDFATHER. 

DeaR AUNT JENNIE:—-You keep 
calling the roll and few seem to 
answer ; not asin the army is there 
a fine if your Chatterers do not an- 
swer. Some may have answered the 
long roll; sad indeed is it to think 
we may never hear from them again 
on earth. Time has gone hard with 
me, but I thank God for life and 
press on. On receiving The Pro- 
gressive Farmer I invariably turn to 
the Chatterers’ column ; often I find 
it filled with something else, which 
to me is a disappointment. 

Like Bill Arp, I often think of 
writing of some of my doings among 
the grandchildren. They call on me 
as they do on him and expct Grandpa 
to be ready to answer and fill their 
ittle wants; God knows I love the 
little ones and they love me in their 
innocent way. One little girl looks 
for flowers from Grandpa’s yard. 
Grandpa has no one now to train or 
cultivate the flowers. A little boy 
wants a fishing pole. Another time 
four or five at once want to ride 
out, and they ask me inexplicable 
questions. It is the most exquisite 
pleasure to be able to humor and 
delight them. There is no guilein 
tiem and you feel as I once ex- 
pressed it at a Sunday School Christ- 
mas tree. I had 20 little girls to 
keep in order, awaiting their turn 
to speak or sing; some one said: 
‘*You have a hard time.’’ ‘‘No, no,”’ 
said I, “I will never be nearer 
heaven than now till I reach heaven 
itself.’’ 

Mother, let me admonish you to 
be careful how you walk and how 
you talk before them. They will 
follow your example in every respect 
and they will tell to the world just 
what kind of a mother they had. 
Yes, they will reflect on mother 
either for good or evil in after years. 
The tempers and disposit’ ns are set 
by the mother; it is a noted fact. 
God help all mothers to realize the 
truth of this and walk right before 
God for the sake of these souls. 

Nemo. 


—_——b 


ANSWERS SINCERE’S QUERY. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—For the first 
time I knock for admittance at the 
door of Social Chat. Sincere’s 
question regarding the father duty 
to his children is a question for 
deep thought. It seems to me that 
itisa father’s duty to proide not 
only food, shelter and clothing for 
his,children, but also to provide for 
their spiritual welfire by ‘bringing 
them up in the nurture and admo.- 
nition of the Lord."’ The father is 
in a great part responsible for the 





spiritual welfare of his children, 


because they are placed in his power, 
under his subjections, to train for 


future life. And if he who has the 
power fails to teach them the way of 
the Lord, is he not responsible for 
their spiritual dwarfing? The moral 
training does not rest on the father 
alone, or on the mother alone, but on 
both. ‘For they twain shall be one 
flesh,’’ and in the matter of raising 
children in the way of truth, the re- 
sponsibility for the children’s welfare 
revolves upon the father just as it 
does upon the mother. 

All parents should, by indoctrina- 


:tion, bring their children up in a 


way that will make them good and 
useful men and women. Children 
usually try to follow the examples set 
by thelr parents, whether they be 
good or bad. 

Once a mother asked her little boy 
why he did no attend Sunday School ; 
he replied, ‘‘Why, father doesn’t go 
to Sunday School.’’ If the father 
had set a good example for his boy 
to imitate, the lad would have, no 
doubt, enjoyed going to Sunday 
School also. 

I hope to see better answers to Sin- 
cere’s questions than this. Wishing 
prosperity to The Progressive Far- 
mer, the cousins and Aunt Jennie, 
I close by saying, vigilate et orate. 


REx. 
Cumberland Co., N. C. 





ANOTHER REPLY TO SINCERE’S QUES- 
TION. 

Dear Aunt JENNIE :—I will try to 
answer Sincere’s question concern- 
ing a father’s responsibility. 

In Deut. 6:7 we read: ‘And 
these words which I command thee 
this day, shall be in thy heart, and 
thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of 
them when thou sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up.’’ I hope 
every reader of Social Chat will turn 
to Deuteronomy, chapter 6, and read 
the whole chapter. The words, 
‘‘Hear, O Israel,’’ were evidently ad- 
dressed to all Israel—_men, women 
and children. (Deut. 1:1.). A par- 
allel case is found in Neh. 2: 2: ‘‘And 
Ezra, the priest, brought the law 
before the congregation, both of 
men and women and all that could 
hear with understanding. ”’ 

There are special times when a 
father’s influence sinks deep into the 
wellsprings of his children’s lives, 
Sweetening oor poisoning those 
streams that shall gladden or embit- 
ter their own lives and those around 
them. If the conversation at such 
times is such as the Bible requires 
then no robbers, renegades, lynchers 
or dime novel writers will go from 
under the paternal roof to be a 
curse to themselves and the world. 
As a father’s influence over his 
children is a great power for good or 
evilso his responsibility is likewise 
great, both to them and to his and 
their Creator, for “children are a 
heritage from the Lord.”’ 

Will Sincere or some one else tell 
us the mother’s responsibility, for 
with her are spent the first and 
most impressionable years of her 
children’s lives? 

Mrs. Mary KE. Fittyaw. 





COMPENSATION. 


Love came to the Woman who 
stood in the Garden of Youth, and 
at her feet he cast roses, blossoms 
rare and sweet, symbolic of Love 
himself. 

And the Woman gathered them 
into her arms, flushing and smiling 
as she pressed them to her heart 

Life came that way and paused for 
& moment before the Woman. 

‘“‘Ah, my child,’’ he warned, ‘‘be- 
ware! beware! there are thorns as 
well as roses.”’ 

But the Woman only smiled hap- 
pily, and for reply raised the blos- 
soms to her lips, then pressed them 
again to her heart. 

She feared not, for the roses were 
so sweet, and the thorns so cunningly 
concealed, 

The dewy fragrance of the roses 
filled the air, and as Life passed on, 
Love laughed aloud—joyously, 
triumphantly. 

The years went by, and with their 
passing the Woman had gone from 
the Garden of Youth, out into the 
long, long way that lies between 
Youth and Age, Dreams and Reali- 
ties. 

Again Life paused beside her. 
When he spoke, in his voice was a 
touch of sadness, but on his face 
only scorn appeared. 

“Child, did I not warn you? Had 
you cast the roses away, you would 
never have found the thorns.”’ 





For the roses had faded, the light 





| superior to those who injure 





had gone from the Wom 
the joy from her heart ; 
Love was done. 

But though through 
eyes that looked out upo 
bravely and steadily, and again ¢ 
reply she pressed the Toses—now in 
covered of their thorns—to her j; = 
and to her heart. " 

She had no regrets; Sor though tp, 
thorns hurt cruelly, the memory pe 
the roses’ sweetness was greater th 
the pain. 

And as life looked upon the Wo 
man, the scorn faded from his hn 
and in its placed dawned great 
pity and a great understanding._ 
M. Palmer Sweet, in August “Now” 
Lippincott. 
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RESIGNED TO HIS FATE. 


in the early Indiana days, when 
both judges and attorneys literally 
“rode the circuit,’”’ a newly elected 
Judge, noted for his lack of persona] 
beauty, was plodding along on horse. 
back between two county-seats ong 
fine summer day. Passing through 
a piece of woods he was suddenly 
confronted by a hunter, who unslung 
his squirrel-rifie from his shoulder 
and ordered the horseman to dis. 
mount. 

Somewhat startled by this peremp- 
tory command and the fact that the 
hunter was, if possible, even more 
deficient in facial symmetry than 
himself, the jurist began to remon. 
strate. He was quickly cut short, 
however, by the remark : 

“It’s no use talking. I long ago 
swore that if I ever meta homelier 
man thanI am, I’d shoot him op 
sight !’’ 

The Judge was quick-witted, and, 
sizing up the situation, he promptly 
got off his horse. Folding his arms, 
he faced his assailant and said,— 

“If Iam any homelier than you 
are, for Heaven’s sake, do shoot, 
and be quick about it !’’ 

Then came a hearty mutual laugh, 
and a black bottle, produced from 
the Judge’s saddle-bags, was duly 
investigated. After this came self- 
introductions, and the rising jurist 
gained an enthusiastic supporter for 
his future campaigns.—E. P. Howe, 
in Exchange. 





THE MOST TRYING PERIOD IN A YOUNG 
MAN’S LIFE. 


The transition or hobbledehoy pe- 
riod, between boyhood and young 
manhood, when a youth is no longer 
a boy and not yet a man, is the most 
trying period of his life. This is the 
age when the interrogatiou point as- 
sumes colossal proportions, when 
every faculty of his nature is asking 
questions and wondering what the 
future has in store for him. This is 
the period which tries him. This is 
the time when great changes, the 
meaning of which he cannot solve, 
begin in his life. He is growing 80 
fast, and his tastes are changing 80 
rapidly, that he does not yet know 
what he is going to do, what occupa- 
tion or profession to choose. 

While the youth is in this unset- 
tled condition, teachers and parents 
should exercise great patience in 
dealing with him, as whatever is put 
into this part of his life is put into 
the whole of life. This is the im- 
pressionable stage, when, if he hears 
a lawyer expatiate upon the beauty 
of the law, he will think that he 1s 
cut out for the bar, and will change 
his mind next day in favor of medi- 
cine, if he hears a doctor enlarge 
upon the nobility of the medical 
profession. The lad changes from 
one thing to another with equal im- 
partiality and lack of judgment. 
He has not sufficient experience t0 
see the thorns, the difficulties, the 
discouragements incident to the diff- 
erent vocations, but he sees only the 
flowers and the pleasant side of them. 
—O. 8. Marden, in “Success” for 
August. 


As in a piece of tapestry, where 0? 
one side all 1s a confused and tangled 
mass of knots, and on the other 4 
beautiful picture, so from the ever- 
lasting hills will this earthly life 4P- 
pear not the vain and chanceful 
thing men deem it here, but Pe 
fect plan guided by a divine hand 
unto a perfect end.—Cardinal Man- 
ning. 


Don’t be satisfied. Push onward 
and upward. If you are not 80 striv- 
ing, remember.— 

“If thou couldst in vision see thyself 
the man God meant, " 

Thou never more wouldst be ¢ 
man thou art, content.’ 





Whoever is really brave has al- 
ways this cumfort when he is = 
pressed, that he knows himself to 
him by 


forgiving it.—Pope. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Christian Life Column. 


Children’s Column. 





THE SECRET OF THE PERFECT SKIRT. 


There are certain little tricks and 
secrets of being stylishiy attired. 
probably the greatest effects are pro- 
auced by the swing and cutand hang 
of the skirts. The skirts are so 
jnxuriously feminine this year. 
There seems to be such a profusion 
of underskirt, and still there is no 
fullness about the hips. The effect 
js not difficult, and yet it is by no 
means an open secret. As it pro- 
duces the best effect, the drop skirt 
ig the one in favor with the dress- 
makers. Few dress skirts are lined 
in the old way of sewing the lining 
in with the seams. Hence the rule— 
when you plan a new gown begin 
with your petticoats. If your skirt 
is white lawn, have a deep ruffle and 
then on that have from three to six 
narrow ruffles. In the trousseau of 
a Newport bride there are petticoats 
of lawn having a deep silk ruffle of 
pink or blue or green under a flounce 
of lace and embroidery. This neces- 
sitates the removal of the silk flounce 
previous to the laundering process 
the same as the countless millinery 
trimmings are weekly removed from 
other articles of underwear. Some 
well-dressed women buy their skirt 
linings made up into petticoats, and 
sometimes secure rare bargains at a 
silk petticoat sale. Then the skirt 
must be shortened a little and made 
to adapt itself to its duties of a skirt 
lining. The idea is rather a clever 
one, and saves no end of work for 
the dressmaker. 

In making muslin gowns, the first 
thing to do is to construct the lining, 
loose of course, of a plain colored 
lawn in the prevailing shade of the 
muslin itself. This underskirt must 
have two ruffies on it at least. The 
elbow sleeve seems to be the prevail- 
ing popular fancy with the muslin 
gown, the organdies and other dressy 
summer fabrics. For half dress oc- 
casions the gauzy lace sleeve having 
the transparent effect is made as 
long as ever and extends well over 
the hands. There isa certain style 
to this sleeve that isnot attained in 
the elbow sleeve, and certainly not 
in the bishop sleeve. But after all, 
the waist and sleeve of the muslin 
gown is simple enough in compari- 
son with the skirt. Hereis the ac- 
cordion or the side-plaited flounce, 
which is the same thing except that 
it does not require so much material 
in the making ; the flounce may have 
insertion or lace embroidery set 
*ntre deux, which means that the 
insertion is stitched to its place on 
the goods, and then the goods cut 
from the back, leaving an attractive 
open work. This style of trimming 
is the most popular decoration of the 
season, and the skirt affords an op- 
portunity to demonstrate its showy 
effect much better than is possible in 
the waist. My lady certainly sweeps 
and glides and trails her skirt this 
summer.—Mathilde Verletin August 
Ledger Monthly. 


AN INVESTIGATING PERIOD. 





To state briefly the reason why 
some mothers exert an evil influence 
over their children is because they 
do not meet the requirements of their 
station. Of the care of the child un 
til he is three years old there is but 
little to complain of, but at this age, 
when the young mind is just begin 
ning to grasp the realities of life, is 
when the trouble begins. The one 
desire of the child from this time on 
is to obtain knowledge and in order 
to store his mind with facts for 
future use he uses the two means 
which God has given him for that 
purpose, asking questions, investi 
gating and experimenting with the 
things which are around him: the 
last is commonly called “getting into 
mischief.’’ For the mother to prop- 
erly fill her position at this time she 
must have time for thought, and not 
be compelled to drudge from morn- 
ing until night, for when the child 
comes with his question it should be 
kindly and fully answered; when he 
desires to investigate anything the 
mother should superintend the in. 
Vestigation But the common way, 
ween the child comes with his ques- 

lon, is to meet him with a frown, 
— exclaim: “Do get out from un- 
er foot; can’t you see I am busy ! 

Y, you will drive me crazy with 
ota ®verlasting questions. Go play 

ow, and don't bother meany more.”’ 
oe he starts an investigation the 
fr er pounces upon him, takes him 

om his work which is just as im- 
wrens to him as the work which 
sor people do is to them, slaps his 

= 8, Scolds him soundly and sets 
_— in a chair to stay there until he 
it Permission to get down, and thus 

Ages on from morning till night. 
chila nother instead of binding her 
Pe to her with the cords of love as 
gon do, is driving him farther 
me her and losing his confidence, 

ch she must have in order to 


Properly influence him.— 
in Agriculturist, iN inser 





PARENTS AS SOUL-WINNEBRS. 


BY LILY MANKER ALLEN. 


When we consider how easily little 
children may be won for Christ, how 
naturally and lovingly they turn to 
Him almost from babyhood, we can- 
not but wonder why so many chil- 
dren of godly parents grow up with 
out becoming Christians. I believe 
the chief reason for this state of 
affairs is because the child was not 
led to see that he was expected to 
give himself to Christ in childhood ; 
that his acceptance of Christ was 
not ratified, as it were, by a definite 
surrender to himself. 

As he grows older there comes a 
feeling of shynessin regard to sacred 
things, and he begins to hide his 
deepest feelings from others; and 
finally, not being definitely com- 
mitted in the matter, he finds him- 
self afloat to drift, it may be, among 
whirlpools and rapids and dangerous 
shoals, until perchance some strong 
impulse later in life shall lead him 
to seek and find anchorage. But 
how much harder it will be then! 
This is the course that parents are 
unwittingly leaving open to their 
children ,when they endeavor to leave 
them entirely unbiased during their 
early years, trusting that they will 
make the right choice ‘“‘when they 
are old enough to decide for them- 
selves ;’’ but the parent who would 
avoid all this for his child should 
improve the blessed opportunities 
of early childhood. How much bet- 
ter to grow up and unfoldin a sunny 
atmosphere than to be torn up by 
the rootslater on, and transplanted 
to the spot where the Gardener 
wants them to be. 

By surrender to Christ I do not 
mean uniting with the church, al- 
though that is often the beautiful 
sequence, and is certainly to be ex- 
pected sooner or later. Nor would I 
intimate that the parent can take 
his child all the way, for no father 
or mother can give a change of 
heart. But we may go farther than 
we often realize ; and I would like to 
suggest some ways in which the 
parent may help the child to decide 
for Christ : 

1. By seizing the opportunity, 
when there is a loving desire in the 
heart, a softened turning toward 
good, to invite the child to give him- 
self now. 

2. By renewed consecration. At 
Christmas, or Easter, or on birthday 
anniversaries, or occasions of deep 
experiences a family which kneels 
together to reconsecrate themselves 
will help the members from slipping 
back or growing worldly. 

3. By sharing our spiritual experi- 
ences with our children. It is 
natural that we should treasure in 
our hearts our sacred experiences— 
there is an instinctive shyness in re- 
gard to them. Butis there not an- 
other side? It has been said, ‘‘Some 
experiences are too sacred to be 
kept.’’ 1 believeif Christians would 
open their hearts more to each other 
that the kingdom would come far 
sooner. Weare to be ‘“‘stewards of 
the mystery of godliness,’’ and we 
shall be held accountable for the 
way in which the experiences grant- 
ed us are used to help others. But, 
however it may be outside our 
family circle, surely we owe it to our 
children to let them know what God 
means to us. 

The mother who, surprised at her 
devotions, hurriedly and shame 
facedly makes a pretense of doing 
something else, instead of inviting 
the child to come and kneel a mo- 
ment with her, misses a great bless 
ing for herself and a greater for her 
child. How are our children to know 
what our Saviour is to us if we con- 
stantly close up that side of our be- 
ing, and how can we expect to win 
and keep their confidence if we with- 
hold ours from them? 

A father who had been deeply 
moved by an unusual spiritual ex- 
perience came to the breakfast table 
with the tears still shining in his 
eyes. ‘‘Papa, why are tears in your 
eyes?’’ asked one of the children. 
He was a practical, matter-of-fact 
man, but instead of trying to evade 
the question or turning it off lightly, 
he simply replied, ‘‘My child they 
are tears of joy for what the Lord 
has done for me.’’ Could such an 
answer fail to impress the children? 

4 By adefinite surrender on the 
part of the parents, of their will, 
time, strength, money, children, 
home. Many a Christian parent 
would be astonished, not only at the 
permeating, spiritualizing influence 
such a surrender would have upon 
his own life, but also to see its effect 
upon his children and upon the home 
atmosphere. If parents are mani- 
festly absorbed in the things of this 
world, how can they expect their 
children to consider the things of 
Christ as of supreme importance? 
Happy is the family that being ‘‘not 
conformed to this world’’ can say, 
‘the hath made us to sit together in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus.’’— 


THE REASON WHY. 


I know a little maiden whois always 
in a hurry; 
She races through her breakfast to 
be in time for school; 
She scribbles at her desk in a hasty 
sort of flurry, 
And comes home in a breathless 
whirl that fills the vestibule. 


She hurries through her studying, the 
hurries through her sewing, 

Like an engine at high pressure, as 
if leisure were a crime ; 

She’s always in a scramble, no mat- 
ter where she’s going, 

And yet—would you believe it— 
she never is in time! 


It seems a contradiction, until you 
know the reason, 
But I’m sure you'll thinkit simple, 
as I do, when I state 
That she never has been known to 
begin a thing in season, 

And she’s always in a hurry be- 
cause she starts too late. 
—Priscilla Leonard, in the Church- 

man. 





FROG-LORE. 

A writer in Modern Culture has 
some interesting things to say about 
frogs. He says: The frog’s tongue 
is attached to the bottom of the 
mouth near its front, and when he 
springs open-mouthed at his prey, 
the tongue flies out like a thin, bent 
spring, and gathers up the bug, ant 
or fly on its fine, upcurving, viscid 
point; then the mouth closes so 
quickly that, though watching 
closely, we have not distinctly seen 
the nimble tongue turn back to its 
place. The frog never drinks; he 
absorbs water through hisskin. Most 
kinds of frogs have within their 
bodies a sac, which stores up pure 
water fora time of need. After a 
frog has been in a dry atmosphere 
a few hours he will, on being re- 
placed in the water, double his 
weight in an hour. Before a rain 
storm the atmosphere becomes 
humid, that is, laden with moisture ; 
this is perceived by the frogs, which 
then venture out of the water and 
whistle and croak their pleasure. 
The dampness of the air at nightfall 
also occasions much gratification to 
the frog community. 


Frogs may be caught with a long- 
handled dip net. Some catchers use 
a sort of rake, while others catch 
them inthe hand. Boys sometimes 
use the same tackle for frogs that 
they use for fish, baiting with a live 
worm or winged insect; a bit of red 
rag is good for bait. Some use a 
small rifle or a five-tined spear. The 
hind legs of a frog are the parts 
generally eaten, though the whole 
bodies of the smaller frogs, freed 
from entrails and skin, are sometimes 
fried with eggs and bread crumbs. 


There are two general classes of 
frogs known commonly as the tree 
frogs and the water frogs. The 
former are of two kinds, the green 
and the brown. The marsh frog is 
mostly pale brown on the back and 
yellowish-white beneath, the lower 
part of the thighs being a bright 
orange yellow. It has a strong odor. 
Neither the tree frog nor the marsh 
frog is good for eating. 

The American frogs marketed for 
food are four in number—the leopard 
frog, the green frog, the bullfrog 
and the western bullfrog. The 
leopard frog is the common frog of 
North America. It is about three 
and a half inches long. The upper 
parts are green, brassy, or greenish- 
gray, with black spots. The lower 
parts are white, or paleyellow. The 
green frog, sometimes called the 
spring frog or tiger frog, is smaller. 
Its upper parts are bright green, 
shading off to olive. It has small, 
round, brown spots, and sometimes 
blotches on the sides. The under 
parts are white, or greenish-white, 
and the throat citron-yellow. The 
bullfrog is the largest and best of all. 
It is from five to eight inches long, 
although there have heen known 
specimens twenty-one inches in total 
length. It.is green above, with dark 
spots and darkening toward the ex- 
tremities of the legs. Underneath 
the color is yellowish, becoming 
dusky toward the hind legs. The 
western bullfrog is not so large. It 
has « depressed body, and slender 
bnt well-developed legs. A fold of 
skin runs from the eye to the hind 
leg on each side. The upper parts 
are greenish-yellow with golden re- 
flections and black spots. The sides 
of the abdomen and hind legs are 
reddish or orange; the under sur- 
faces are a dull yellowish-green and 
spotted. The green frog needs to be 
two years old before it is marketable, 
while the bullfrog should be three 
years old. 





Congregationalist. 


leaves and into mud. About the 
time the farmers find the ground 
warm enough to receive seed, the 
frogs wake up and gather in the 
pools, greeting one another with a 
lively whistle and croak. Before 
the young plants in the flelds are up 
very far, one may see transparent, 
jelly-like masses of the size of an 
orange, and thickly scattered through 
them several hundreds of frogs’ eggs, 
looking like blackened bird-shot; 
within a fortnight those eggs evolve 
into polliwogs. 

Frogs can breathe only with the 
mouth shut, their communication 
with the atmosphere being through 
the nostrils. The wind-reservoir for 
vocal purposes in the bullfrog is the 
wide, yellow throat. Most other 
frogs have only a sac near each cor- 
ner of the mouth for this surpose. 
Aristophanes gives as the sound 
made by the Grecian frogs ‘“‘brek-ek- 
ek-ek koux koax.’’ The American 
leopard goes ‘‘chock, chock, chock.’’ 
This sound can often be heard a 
mile away. The marsh frog gives a 
long grating croak, not very loud. 
The green frog often utters asolitary 
‘“‘kr-r-uk.’’ The piping frogs of the 
springtime whistle their ‘peep, 
‘weep,’’ in frequent chorus. The 
bullfrog’s voice takes a variety of 
sounds. ‘“Er-rum, r-rum,’’ isa ory 
that almost every one has caught, 
though sometimes it seems rather 
‘‘More rum, r-rum,”’ “jug o’ rum, 
r-rum.’’ In New York and the Mid- 
dle States the schoolboys have it 
that these frogs say ‘‘Bloody nouns,’’ 
‘Blood an’ hounds,” or ‘Blood an’ 
ouns ;’’ while unstable farm-hands, 
laboring homewards late of a warm 
evening from the grocery at ‘the 
Corners,’’ have sometimes heard, 
along the marshy pools, the deriding 
cry, “Ga drunk, ga’ drunk;’’ when 
several other voices near together 
would become more specifically de- 
risive or threatening, and bellow out, 
“Jug an’ all, jugan’ all, dr-roonk! 
bloonk, kebloonk, oonk.”’ 





Mamma—Bobbie, I notice that 
your little sister took the smaller 
apple. Did you let her have her 
choice, asI told you to? Bobbie— 
Yes, I told her she could have the 
little one or none, and she chose the 
little one.—Sel. 





The Last Teeth.—‘‘What are the 
last teeth that come?’’ asked a school 
teacher of her class in physiology. 
“False teeth, mum,’’ replied a boy 
who had just wakened on the back 
seat.—Exchange. 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream Separa- 
tors. Book “Business Dairying” & Cat. free 
W. Chester, Pa. 





AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 


N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 
President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N. C. 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N. ©. 





N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 

President—John 8. Cunningham, Cunning- 
hams, N. C. 

Vice-President—J. B. Phillips, 
N. GC. 

Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N. C. 

Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N, C. 

EXEOUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr. 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N. C.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr. 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. C.; W. L. Bouldin. 
Archdale, N. C. 


N.C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 

President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, Lin- 
coln Oo., N. O. 

Vice-President—J. T. Paschal, 
Chatham Co., N. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Oo., N.C. 

Chaplain—Rev. W.8S. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N.C. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford Co., N.C., : 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N.C. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. O, 

W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N.C. 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 


North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
OFFICERS. 
Commissioner-—S. L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman. 
State Veterinarian 
State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 
Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 
Postoffice address of ali officers, Raleigh, 
N.C 


Battleboro 


Pittsboro, 








N. C, Crop Pest Commission. 
8. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. Geo, T, 





The tripping feet—the sparkling 
eye—the graceful movement—be- 
long not alone to the budding maiden. 

hese graces are the right—aye 
duty of every woman until the hair 
whitens—and regal dignity replaces 
them. 

The mother who guards her 
strength has so much more to de- 
vote to the care and education of 
her dear ones. She should bea 
comfort—a cheer—always. 

Yet how many feel that they 
have the strength to properly bal- 
amce the home? ‘The world is list- 
less, weary and morbid. Its blood 
moves sluggishly and is full of im- 
purities. It needs a kindling, in- 
vigorating tonic té set it afire—it 
needs Pe-ru-na, 


THE ONE MEDICINE 


in the world which women may 


rely upon positively. Pe-ru-na is 
good for everyone, but particularly 
for women. various weak- 


nesses which afflict their delicate or- 
ganism spring from inflammation or 
catarrh of aie: mucous lining,and Pe-ru-na 
is a specific for catarrh in any organ of 
the body any congestion of a mucous 
membrane simiply means catarrh of the 
organ affected. This is yn Pe-ru-na 
cures all sorts of troubles where other 
remedies fail. If thereis a catarrhal 
atfection the matter with you anywhere 
Pe-ru-na will cure you. 











CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 


COPYRICHTS Anp DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washin 
saves time, costs less, better 


My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE 
made. Atty’s fee not due 


etc., sent free. Patents through E. G. 
receive special notice, without 


INVENTIVE 


918 F St., N. 











E.G. SIGGERS sie fs, 


|) WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 








Really Now 


Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
of any man’s money? :: 3: 3 


TAKE TWO Of MORE PAPERS 


This Tells You How to Get Them 
at Reduced Rates. 








NOWADAYS pdpers are so $ 

cheap that nearly every- 

body can afford to take two or 

more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
Farmer at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of THE PrRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
per named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 
send bothforoneyear. :: :: 

r 

4 

: 





NAME OF PAPER AND PLACE 
OF PUBLICATION. 


(“sw” semi-weekly, ‘‘w’’ weekly, 
| “gm”? semi-monthly, 
“m” monthly. 


PRICE FOR 
THE TWO. 





Detroit Free Press (Fam.) ‘‘sw” 
Practical Farmer (Agri) ‘tw? 

Thrice-a-week N. Y. World (News 
Atlanta Constitution, “w’’........... 
Home and Farm, “sm” iF 
Farm and Fireside, gma”. ccccsegcee 
Woman’s Home Companion, m.. 
Farmers VOICC, W.......ccsssceseeereeeeese 
Gentlewoman (Fashions) m........ 









SSSRRARSSSEAS| FoR BoTH [ee 


er (Literary) m....... 
Scribners (Literary) m. 
Youth’s Companion, w.. 
The Outlook, m........... 
Breeders’ Gazette, w... 
Review of Reviews, m.... 

The Century, M...........+00 an 
The World’s Work, m2.............0000+ 
So. Fruit and Truck Grower, m., 
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Winston, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pc 


N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C. 
Agriculturist ——————__—_ 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 

N.C. 
Professor of Animal Husbandry—J. M. John 
son, West Raleigh, N. C. 





N.C. Swine Breeders’ Association. 
President—J. M. Johnson, West Raleigh, 


N.C. 
Vice-President—C. C. Moore, Charlotte, N. C. 





Frogs in winter burrow under wet! y 


Rperetnry—Frenk E. Emery, WestjRaleigh, 











|F you wish more than one 
paper write for special rates. 
For instance, we send twice-a- 
weeek Courier Journal, the 
weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
the semi-monthly Home and 
Farm and the monthly Amer- 
ican Queen all one year for 
Omir Gee? Bae Re 


Goosen. oe .@e. 
&4@- ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


The Progressive Farmer, 





Raleigh, N. C 







ALLIANCE PRICE-LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS. 


SEWING MACHINES, 





Light. Running, 
Almost Noiseless, 
Easily Operated, 
Self-Threading Shuttle, 
Self-Setting Needle, 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, 
Tension Relese, 
Positive Feed, Kot. 
KerFull Set of Attachments with 
each Machine. 





GROCERIES. 

Sewing Machines— 

RERPCOVOR ATRIOS s. vcccesessessescetecvvessdbesietonass 18 58 
Empress, Drop Head 17 
Hillsboro 15 00 


Coffee, Arbuckles, roasted— 
100 Ibs. 


























Medium Rio ll 
Low Grade Rio 
Flour— 

Blair’s Best 
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Ane eeaceseeseseoces: 


eer Porto Rico - o 


te Rose Corn Syru: 
Molasses and 7 in % 
-_” bbl. prices. 












eo eee eee 
rb, Nickle yer ee 
60 lb 




















Grits and Hominy— 
Per barrel 








Rolled Oats— 
Per barrel 
“ % “ 








Lake Fish— 
100 lb kegs. 
80 “ “ 








Lard— 
Pure Lard, in tierces 
Compound Lard in tierces 
The above Lard in follow: packages— 
lbs. 4c. over tierces. 
c. over tierces, 


Cans, gross by 
50 Ib. case of cans, 4c. over tierces, 
20 lb. case of 4 cans, . over tierces, 
10 lb. case of 6 cans, %c. over tierces. 








SEEDS. 
Crimson Clover, Choice. r bushel....... $4.60 
(eon wee rade Mark 


Dwarf Essex Ra Me WNIT, es ssedacniaiea 
Winter Rye, fiom F< I teen 
German Millit (bags l5c, extra)— 

ad sa Choice, 1S" pee 
Trade Mark “. 
Hungarian Millet............... Oe cease 


COLD STORAGE SEED POTATOES. 


“ “ 





Early Rose, for July plantin r bbl......88.00 

Empire State, (Late), per allies. 3.00 

Carman No.3, “ s pacepuaciesonsokaien! aE 
Turnip Seed— 


5c. perounce, Lic. per und, 
40c. per pound by Fait’ ” 





HARDWARE. 
Dixie Plows, Boy 
Stonewall, Cotton Piow....... 
Climax, e “ 
Malleable Clevises, per dozen...... 
Plow ts, per lb 
Back Band, webb, 
B. B. Buckles, per 
Plow Singletrees “ __......... one 
Plow Lines, good, per pair.............cccccseeeseeee 
“ “ cCOmmMon. per paiF.............00+ a 
Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 

Solid Disk Harrows—(Prices on application). 
Smith’s Pat. Feed Cutters.............ccccseseecsee 
Cook Stoves— 

No, 7—18, with ware 
No. 7-20, “ ” 
No. 8—18, ‘“ 66 
No. 8— bed - 
Poultry Netting— 

12 inch wide, per roll 
24 “oe “ “ 


86 “ “ 
48 * “ “ 


60 

72 “ “ “ 
Wire Field Fencing—(Prices on application), 
Smooth and Barbed Wire..................sssssssseeee 


Dump Carts— 
No, 14, 2% skein 
No.16,3 “ 
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Steel Axle— 

No. 21, 1% inch axle 
No. 23, 1% “ “ 
Cart Wheels and Axles— 

2% inch skein 
8 inch be 
Steel Axles— 

1% inch axles 12 0 
inch “* _... 13 00 
Wagons, delivered prices. One-horse wagon, 
thimble skein— 

No. 8, SURGE BOUIN dries nsessensecsacedouscdounenorie 22 50 
No. 10, SINONE END saci taasirsascoseareasaceaicame 25 
No, 12, 2% inch skein 

Steel Axles— 

No. 9 1% in... 
No. li, 1% in 
No. 138, 144 in 
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Buggies and Harness 
Prices on application, 
Shovels— 
d, each.. | 
Common each ...... 
8 
0 
6 








Tron Age Cultivators ..........eccscscesesesssseescenrens 3 
Field Hoes, per dozen 4 
Barbed Wire, per 100 lbs. 8 
a@ Write for prices on anything you want, 











T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 
HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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. Living Issues. 


WHY DO WE SEND CHILDREN TO THE 
COMMON SCHOOL? 


Mrs. F. A. Crandall in a recent 
newspaper ‘article finds fault with 
the parents of children, and we think 
justly, who insist that their children 
shall ‘‘study their books’’ rather 
than bugs and things in the common 
schools; and besides because they 
interfere with, the course of study 
and much of the timein the busy 
season keep the boys out. We be- 
lieve she is quite right in stating 
that much of the inefficiency of the 
country schools is due to the parents 
themselves and, therefore, we think 
it worth whiie to raise the question : 
What is the object of sending a child 
to the country school? 

Of course the reply will be, to get 
an education. That only provides 
another question, what is an educa- 
tion and what use is it? Why do we 
want our children to be educated in 
the common schools? A clear and 
distinct answer to this question 
would be a very great help in im- 
proving the schools. If we stop and 
ask ourselves the reason why we do 
many things, we put ourselves in the 
way of finding out how best to do 
them. 

Now, what is an educatién? Is it 
a certain amount of knowledge 
poured into a child’s mind as you 
would water ina bucket? Not by 
any means. It is simply the develop- 

ment of the latent powers and capa- 
cities of the mind and without much 
reference to the use that is to be 
made vf these powers afterwards. 
To. be able to see things as they are 
and not as they appear and to tell in 
plain, simple English what you see 
is a very large part of all education. 
There are three fundamentals in 
every education, the ability to read, 
write and calculate, or the “‘three R’s, 
reading, ‘riting, and ‘rithmetic.”’ 
But these cannot be poured into a 
child, he must for himself learn to 
read, learn to write, and learn arith 
metic. It is only by reading that he 
can put himself in touch with the 
world of thought. It is only by 
writing that he can communicate to 
the absent. Itis only by a knowl 
edge of the science of computing by 
figures that he can keep accounts. 
Hence these three lie at the base of 
all future education. 

The child, however, must learn 
these for himself. The main help 
that the teacher can give him is 
through the contact of his mind with 
hers, stimulating, helping and en- 
couraging him to master these fun- 
damental principles. All these should 
be taught thoroughly inthe public 
schools. Writing and reading of 
course involve spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, punctuation, etc. The child 
must learn these for himself with 
the teacher asa helper. If the child 
be not thoroughly grounded in these 
elementary studies it cam never suc- 
ceed. These lie in the very founda- 
tion of all education. 


But while the child is acquiring 
these he may as well acquire a great 
deal more, much of which is not 
written in books and never will be. 
It is important for the boy or girl to 
be able to tell the different kind of 
snakes, toads, bugs, birds, leaves 
and plants in the neighborhood of 
the school house as wll as ‘to learn to 
read, to write or to cipher. It is 
even more important for the child to 
know how to calculate the area of 
father’s corn field or the number of 
cubic feet in a crib or the amount of 
bushels in a pile than it 1s to do any 
of the sums in the book. In fact he 
does the sumsin the book only to 
enable him todo those out of the 
book. It is quite important for him 
to know the insects that inhabit his 
father’s farm and to discriminate 
between those that help his father 
and those that hurt him as it is to 
know the capitals of the various 
States or to bound the Chinese em- 
pire. In fact, it is of vastly more 
importance. If through the influ. 
ence of the teacher the child is 
waked up and becomes eager and 
anxious to know things, to get ac 
quainted with the school house and 
surroundings, with the neighbor- 
hood and the life that isin, on and 
over it there should be no trcuble for 
it to learn to spell, to write, to read 
or to cipher. The wakening up is 
the important thing. That is why 
we send children to the common 
schools. The teacher that has the 
power to create enthusiasm, opening 
up so to speak the child’s mind, is 
the teacher that should be employed 
at any price; while the teacher not 
interested in the children or in the 
work except for the money that is 





in it is dear at any price. If our 
réaders will select this kind of teach- 
ers without reference to the influence 
of neighbors or friends and send the 
children to her the farmers need not 
bother themselves about the meth- 
ods she employs. They will get the 
worth of their money and a good 
deal more.—Wallace’s Farmer. 


THE’ STATUS OF THE FREE SCHOOLS OF 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


The Constitution of North Caro- 
lina requires that ‘‘each county of 
the State shall be divided into a 
convenient number of districts, in 
which one or more public schools 
shall be maintained at least four 
months in every year; and if the 
commissioners of any county shall 
fail to comply with the aforesaid re- 
quirements of this section they shall 
be liable to indictment.’’ Article IX ; 
section 3. 

But the average length of free 
school terms in North Carolina is 
only, for whites fourteen and two- 
thirds weeks, for colored thirteen 
and seven one-hundredths weeks. 
This is the average. The range is 
from four weeks in Swain to twenty- 
nine weeks in New Hanover for 
white schools. Fifty-eight of the 
ninety-seven counties maintain 
schools for whites less than sixteen 
weeks—the required Constitutional 
term. 

The free schools of North Crrolina 
have not been maintained even an 
average term of sixteen weeks in 
any year since the war. It is desir. 
able that the reason why the Consti- 
tution is disregarded in this matter 
be once again stated. The Supreme 
Court has decided that county com 
mixsioners may expend for schools 
only those funds which are collected 
for the schools, and that they can- 
not levy a special tax for school pur- 
poses, and, therefore, that they are 
not indictable for failing to main- 
tain the schools four months when 
the school funds are inadequate. 
The county commissioners may ex- 
pend general funds to build work 
houses, but not to build school 
schouses. They may levy special 
taxes to build bridges or improve 
jails, but not to lengthen school 
terms or equip school rooms. 

The North Carolina tax for school 
purposes, the highest general school 
tax in this country, we think, is 18 
cents on the hundred dollars of prop- 
erty and 54 cents onthe poll. This 
yields $889,329.98. To this we may 
add $100,000 special appropriation by 
the General Assembly. This is in- 
sufficient to maintain the free 
schools, 7,400 in number, sixteen 
weeks. 

It is true that $100,000 was appro- 
priated extra two years ago. But 
this has proved inadequate. 

It is true that another $100,000 
was appropriated by the last General 
Assembly. But Governor Aycock 
has declared that he has noidea that 
this sum will be available—that it 
will not be left in the treasury ; that 
the other appropriations shall have 
precedence over this one. That is 
to say that the appropriation will 
amount to nothing. 

So the general tax fails. Three 
efforts to increase it have failed. 
And it appears that the limit of 
special appropriations have already 
been transcended. 

We turn to the local tax. In 1897 
the townships throughout the State 
were offered the opportunity to in- 
crease their school funds by a local 
tax. Only nine of fifteen hundred 
embraced that opportunity. And so 
the local tax fails. 

Meanwhile the schools are not only 
maintained less than sixteen weeks 
—brief enough, Heaven knows—but 
their equipments are shamefully 
meagre; most of the houses have 
only one room, and their furniture 
is primitive in the extreme. ; 

The General Assembly of 1899 pro- 
posed an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of North Carolina qnalifying 
the suffrage so as to ‘exclude illiter- 
ates, including w' ite illiterates who 


or afterward. That amendment 
would have been defeated by 60,000 
majority, had it not been pledged 
that every boy and girl in North 
Carolina, twelve years of nge, should 
be taught to read and write by 1908. 

It is two years now and more since 
that amendment wus proposed. It 
is nearly a year since it was ratified. 
A General Assembly has met and ad- 
journed. But nothing—not one 
thinz—has been done. There are 
140,189 white boys in North Carolina 
free schools; but there are 223,699 
white boys, of schoolagein North 
Carolina. Mark that. There are 
83,510 boys of school age in North 





Carolina in the frae schools. Reckon 


shall become 0f age in the year 1908’ 
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that 10,000 are in private schools ; 
reckon that 30,000 have learned to 
read and write; and you still have 
more than 50,000 boys, white boys 
growing upin illiteracy. There are 
215,732 girls in North Carolina ; 130,- 
258 are in the free schools. There 
are 218,518 colored children in North 
Carolina; there are 130,005 in the 
free schools. Such are the propor- 
tions of the task that confronts the 
Democratic party. 

One fact is bold: The present sys- 
tem has not reached, is not reaching, 
and will not réach the children of 
North Carolina—neither in seven 
years nor in seventy years. Thirty- 
five per cent. of the people of North 
Carolina are illiterate. 

We are persuaded that the condi- 
tions require a special relief and a 
general remedy. 

To reach the illiterate boys soon 
to become of age requires a special 
relief ; and it is required right now. 
If we wait a little, it will be too late ; 
and the faith on which the Amend- 
ment was ratified will be broken. 
We must find those boys; we must 
take them in hand. We must make 
them the object of special effort. In 
this work the volunteer teachers can 
be best used. The county superin- 
tendents and the local committee- 
men ought at once to be put to look- 
ing up these children. And when 
they have been found, special means 
must be used to teach them to read 
and write. And if they should not ac- 
cept these opportunities, a compul- 
sory law will be necessary. 

Let us be done with making 
speeches and indulging in visions. 
These last twelve months we have 
had enough of this. Let the Gover- 
nor and the State Superintendent ad- 
dress themselves to the supreme task 
of their administrations. For if 
they do not, their pledges must fail. 

For a general remedy our mind 
turns to some measure like that of 
the proposed London Amendment to 
the Constitution. The general tax 
has failed. The local tax has been 
rejected. Buta local tax, properly 
qualified, might be more acceptable. 
We would have it offered to either 
of the races ; but it shonld be offered 
to neither save in counties in which 
the general tax already muintains 
the schools four months. This ob 
tained, we might devote larger 
special appropriations to the short 
term districts, and thus bring them 
up. Every dollar of the extra ap 
propriations ought to be expended 
in the districts that maintain their 
schools less than four months. We 
ought to have $200,000 for this pur- 
pose. 

Along with this we ought toim 
prove the school hous«s and use the 
swamp land funds for this purpose. 
At the same time the entire system 
ought to he revised with a view to 
putting in strong men at every point 
possiple and to reducing the nnniher 
of schools so far as may seem neces. 
sary 

If those who are’ te’king so much 


The Progressive Farmer, July 30, 1901. 





about the free sehovis will go t 
work along these lines somethin: | 
will be uccomplished. But simp'e | 
talking is not going to get anything | 
done —Biblical Recorder. 

That Everybody's Magazine has 
‘“arrived’’ ig now undeniuble. This 
publication has forged to the front 
with a rapidity and certainty with- 
out, parallel in maguzine history and 
the ability of its editors to keep up 
the pace is evidenced 1n the contents | 
table of the August issue. 


oe 


The President of the Pré:s Asso 
ciation, Rev. Dr. T. N. Ivey, strongly 
urged the press to advocate the ne- 
cessity for the establishment of a 
Reformatory for young criminals. 
We wish the brethren would heed 
this injunction and urge this im- 
portant matter in a whole hearted 





way.—Charity and Children. 





RUBAL FREE EELIVERY IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


Sampson Democrat: It is learned 
that several applications for rural 
free delivery routes in Sampson will 
be made. The representative of the 
postoffice department who was here 
some time ago said that Sampson 
should have at least ten of these 
routes. 





The Postmaster-General has or- 
dered the establishment of rural free 
delivery September 2, at Greenville, 
Pitt county, with four carriers. 
Length of routes 20% miles; area 
covered 77 miles; number of houses 
on routes 1,214. The star route is 
to be discontinued. Postoffice at 
Standard is to be supplied by rural 
carrier. Mail to Greenville, N. C. 


The rural free mail delivery is 
proving of much benefit to the peo. 
ple of Mecklenburg county, and per- 
haps the service is proving satisfac- 
tory to the people of all communi- 
ties. It is only a matter of a few 
years when it will take the place of 
the present star routes and fourth 
class postoffices, except in the re 
moter and more sparsely settled 
communities. Congressman Kluttz, 
who is much interested in the exten- 
sion of the rural free mail service, 
says that at present bad roads ina 
large part of western North Caro 
lina are very much in the way of its 
establishment.—Charlotte Observer. 


There are four rural free delivery 
routes in contemplation in Beaufort 
county. The Washington Gazette 
says: A gentleman who has inter- 
ested himself very much in the es 
tablishing of the route from Wash- 
ington via Old Ford reports : 

“A careful estimate shows, there 
are over one hundred and seventy 
eight families residing along the pro- 
posed route, and the larger part of- 
these will take boxes, and the dis 
tance to and from Washington will 
not be more than twenty two miles. 
The people are enthusiastically in 
favor of the route.’’ 





Senator J. C. Pritchard writes 
from his home at Marshall, N. C., as 
follows: 

‘In response to a number of in 
quiries which I have received of late 
in regard to the establishment of 
free rural delivery routes, I have to 
say that I have already recommend- 
ed the establishment of a number 
throughout the State, and that the 
delay incident to the establishment 
of these lines is due to the lack of 
proper maps and other information. 
I would suggest that any community 
which may desire the establishment 
of a free rural delivery route should 
secure a petition, and have a map cf 
the proposed route prepared, and 
transmit the same to me for my en 
dorsement, in order that speedy ac- 
tion may be had in regard to the 
same. ”’ 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


¥y. local applications, as they cannot reach the 
seased portion of theear. Thereis only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitue 
tienal remedies. Deafness is caused by an ine 
fiamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube getsjinflamed 
= have a rumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
ng, and when itis entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition o 
the mucous surfaces, 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 





culars, free. 
F. J. CHENEY &CO., Toledo, 0. 
8 Kola be Drvevists, Tc. 
Hall’s Family Pil!s are the best. 
4Ag-Double your money preserving EGGS 
Tee French Export System keeps Eggs per- 
e:tly. y 


Formula, 2oc. suiver. J. E. RUE, Little- 


BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Sc: 
SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skili 
ef practical {arin work and mun. 
avement Kach one is written 
by a spevialist who has attained 
rerutation for long continued 
wold conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear. 
cut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scictific and reliable 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 





L. H; Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 


1,25 
A. I. Root’s A. B. C, of Bee Culture............ 1.25 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep........ 1.50 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers.................. ~ 1,00 
Practical AgTICUILUTE.....0........ccccccccssmessecenees 80 


any = the above valuable books 
wi sent postpaid upon rece 
of price. Address: on m 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. 0. 


nate 
Q NCE IN do some LIFE TI ME 


to buy a wagon if you buy the right kind, 

















CTRIG "wacon 


of a wagon depends upon the wheels. 
equipped with our EleetricSteel Wheels, with straight 
or stagger spokes and wide tires. 
from 24 to 60 in. It lasts because tires can’t get loose, no 
re-setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, fel- 
loes can’t rot, swell or dry out. 


lasts that long under ordinary conditions. First the life 


his one is 


Wheels any height 


Angle steel hounds. 


THOUSANDS NOW IN DAILY USE. 





Don’t buy a wagon until you get our free book, ‘*Farm Savings.”* 
ELECTRIO WHEEL CO., Box 98, Quincy, Ills. 








9175 FARMERS’ SAW MILL. 


We manufacture all sizes and 
styles of SAW MILLS AND 


MACHINERY. 


Write for cir- 


culars and prices. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, *i"87h" Att 





WE WANT AGENTS 


At every postoffice in North Car 
olina, South Carolina, Virginia 
Tennessee and other States t 


solicit subscriptions, 


privatel; 


or at public meetings, in seasor 
and out of season. 
KE” Work for Premiums or for 


Cash Commission. 
himself be a subscriber. 


terested, 
dress : 


Agent musi 
If in 


write for terms. Ad 


The Progressive Farmer, 


RALEIGH, N. C 





WATE STATE. 


The Leading Paper of South Caroline 


PUBLISHED AT COLUMBIA, 8. ( 


DAILY AND SEMI-WEEKLY, 


$8.00 a Year 


» 


Tete tae: ib . 2.0084 


The Semi-Weekly State, issued 


Tuesday and Friday contains the 


latest telegraphic news from al} 


over South Curolina. 


It you want to keep up with 


the times, subscribe for 


.THE STATE... 


Write for Sample Copy 


Address 


THE STATE COMPANY 


OOLT™M tts & ¢ 


‘ear at once by lifting hoes. 


arranted inall ways. Write for free 1 


THE SPANGLER MANFG. CO., 509 QUEEN st. 








bale nearly all 


DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSks§ 
the hay bal a 







lied in the 
world.Send for free illustrated catalog, et 
Address P, K. bog me SONS’, + bat 
Easy, ‘oli Street, Hii 
Rapid, Albany, N. ¥. a 
Strong, The Ploneer—Ié ii) ae 
all others, a 





saa SPECIAL PRICES." 
SPi, Trial. cnr antecd. I able 
| y and Combinatio : 


See/ OSGOOD 3%: 


AR TE es ae 
| latalog Free. Write now. BINCHAMTON._N oo 


Southern 
Railway. 


The Standard Railway 


of the SOUTH .... 
The Direct Line to all Points. 


TEXAS, 
FLORIDA, 
CALIFORNIA, 
CUBA and 
PORTO RICO. 


Strictly. FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains: 
Pullman Palace Sleeping: Cars on all 
Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched. 
ules. 

Travel by the Southern and yon 
are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 
Expeditious Journey. 

Apply to Ticket Aue for Time Tables, Rates 
and General Information, or address 
R. L. VERNON, F. R. DARBY, 
TB AL C. P. & T. A., 
Charlotte, N.C. Asheville, N.C 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS, 
FRANK S. GANNON, J.M.CULP, = W. A, TURK, 
3a V.P.&Gen.Man. Traf. Man. G. PLA, 
WASHINGTON, D.U. 








ADMIKNISTRATOR’S NOTICE. 
Having qualified as administrator of the es 


tate of Mrs. s Polk, deceased, of Wake 
County, N. ©., 1 hereby notify ail persons owing 


said estate to make immediate settlement with 
me. And all persons having claims against 
said estate are asked to present them to me on 
or before June 15, 1902, or this notice will be 


plead in bar of their recovery. 


D.H. BROWDER, 
Administrator 


“ THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Should be in the Library or Book: 
case of Every Patriotic 
Tar Heel. 


Biographies, Portraits and Best Known 
Speeches ot Davie, Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 
Badger, Swain, Kutfin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 
Pettigrew, Pender, R«mseur, Grimes and Hill. 

Handsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 
With The Progressive Farmer one year, #.75. 
Address ali orders to 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH. N.C. 


Winston, N.C. 











incidents and hair-breadth esca 
number only, which we are sen 
subscription to our publication. 


“CHATTANGGGA,” « | 


of United States Army. 


you seud 


A ROMANCE GE THE CIVIL WAR, 


Containing 229 pages, by F. A. MITCHELL, late 
Have you read it? If not then 
at once before they are all taken. Here’s what 


the Evansville Journal says, “Contains plenty of stirr 
es told ina very entertaining manner.” 
ing free of charge to every one who sends 50 cents for a year’s 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once: 


in 
We have a timited 


SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER, 
102 E. Eighth Sf., Chattanooga,*Teas. 





(ileason’s Horse Book. | 


Prof. Oscar R. Gleason, 
400 PAGES, 130 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by the United States Gov- 


r 
yernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 


the age. 


The whole work 


-—comprises—, 
_ . -History,~ 
Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding. 


Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring. Telline Are. ard Gennrs] 


pave 8 he Horse 

















This remarkable Work Wur urpy evi Varina eey , 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has ® 
heuvy, tough paper binding. 
We are prepared to muse this gi eat offer: 
tions (not your own) to THE tROGR#»slVis 2 AnMon 
(othur than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 
We will send any one a copy of this work und The Progress 
merjoue year for only $1.25. First come, tirst served. Uruer ut, Once. 


Address : 





a A mage! 





hy epee ut $2 per 


Send us $1 in new subscrip- 
or $3 12 renewals 


ive, Far- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARM, 


RALEIGH, N. ©. 
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Miscellaneous. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

We make many fine phrases about 
it, but the first practical duty of man 
js to earn & living in this world. The 
aupport of those dependent upon him 
js the first service that should be 
rendered 60 God and man. He must 
be prepared for this duty, and his 
education must be such that he is 
made reasonably sure of the develop- 
ment of capacity for its performance, 
The commercial spirit is s0 dominant 
that we esteem great financial suc- 
cess too highly, forgetting the higher 
objects of life ; but bredd-winning is 
the first consideration. If one isnot 
able to support himself he lacks the 
foundation for the best service of his 
fellows. As the world’s work be- 
comes more and more intricate and 
apecialized special training is needed 
py the individual to make a living 
ure, and that system of education 
ig faulty for the individual that does 
not surely help him to self-support 
if he must earn his way through 
life. 

Just so long as educational facili- 
ties were for the favored few, and a 
college education opened the way to 
position and power, six years’ grind 
of dead languages was not amiss. 
Liberal culture wasin it all. But 
now our young men must have train- 
ing to win. Competition is sharp, 
every department of labor has intri 
cate details to b? mastered, and that 
education is best that fits boys and 
girls for their first duty—the sup- 
port of themselves and their depend- 
ents. That one wins most surely 
who has liberal mental training, and 
therefore the special course of study 
for him should be as broad as is 
feasible, but special if must be in 
that it is fitting in a practical way 
for some kind of profitable work. It 
must lead up with directness to some 
kind of work the world is ready to 
pay for. 

In our rural.schools most of the 
pupils go back tothe farm. They 
spend much time in school studying 
subjects with which not five in one 
hundred will deal in their future 
lives, while they are leftin ignorance 
of the soil, of plant life and of the 
insect world. It is an irrational 
scheme of education foisted upon the 
people by scholars whose sympathy 
is with the five boys who may be 
willing to acquire education for its 
cultural effects, rather than with the 
ninety-flve who will never go to col- 
lege, but will have a struggle to 
make an independent living for them- 
selves. 

The agricultural college is doing a 
good work, limited by our failure to 
appreciate the need of special school 
stud; for farmers. There is a sci- 
ence—a fund of known facts—rela- 
ted to agriculture that can be gotten 
readily only by study under teach- 
ers in agricultural schools. Whena 
young man proposes to be a farmer 
he does not not thereby propose to 
forego all opportunities for mental 
culture, and the more schooling, the 
more breadth and ability to enjoy. 
But with this culture should come a 
knowledge of facts he will need in 
his work.—Farm and Fireside. 


THE INIQUITY OF THE INJUNCTION. 





We have no sympathy with jhe 
destruction of property by strikers 
or with interference with other men 
Who want to work. We feel the ne- 
cessity of guarding in some way the 
Property that may be threatened by 
the strikers. But the injunction 
method is essentially unjust. It 
orders a set of men not to do certain 
things. Thereupon, if they are ac- 
cused of doing those things they 
are brought before a judge, nota 
jury of one’s peers, and imprisoned, 
Rot for the commission of the crime 
but for contempt of court. 

Taxes are paid upon property for 
‘ the protection afforded property 
Nights by the government. If the 
severnment should be held respon- 
Sible for the preservation of order 
and the protecticn of property, so 
that if a plant should be destroyed 
by striking employes the government 
should reimburse the owners, then 
the inducement to destroy the 
Prope:ty would be taken away, since 
it Would not be the employer but the 
8°Vvernment that would lose and the 
sovernment would be more prompt 
4nd careful in the protection of that 
Whose loss would be a loss to the 
8°Vernment, The law, moreover, 
a not contemplate the prevention 
aay me by adding to the laws a de. 
tiv, -. Court bringing the prospec. 

© Violators of law under an addi- 
pg Penuity for contempt of court. 
* Concerned with the punishment 





of those who break the laws and are 
guilty of the actual commission of 


crime. There is room for great 
abuse andfinfinite injustice in what 
is called, Government by Injunction. 
—Presbyterian Standard. 





RELIUIOUS STATISTICS, 


_We notice statisticsJof the denom- 
inations in this country in the papers. 
Here are some of the largest denomi- 
national estimates : 


Regular Baptist (south)... 1,630,935 
Methodist, Episcopal (south)1, 468,390 


Disciples of Christ......... 1,149,932 
Regular Baptist (north).... 998,657 
Congregational............. 631,360 


Lutheran Synodical Con.... 581,029 


The census of 1900 gave the gains 
as follows: 


Catholics (7 bodies)......... 2,508,212 
Methodists (17 bodies)...... 1,327,005 
Baptists (13 groups)........ 803,434 
PRSOI DIOR 3.6 eis, Cursarye goes ss « 508,931 
Lutherans (20 bodies)...... 429,095 
Presbyterians (12 bodies)... 306,068 
Episcopal (2 bodies)........ 179,129 


The Methodists have 5,916,340 in 
all; the Baptists have 4,521,403 ; the 
Catholics 8,766,083; Presbyterians 
1,584,400 ; Episcopalians 719,638. In 
1800—an hundred years ago—the 
figures are given as follows: 

In 1800 there were 64,894 Metho- 
dists, 103,000 Baptists, 75,000 Con- 
gregationalists, 40,000 Presbyterians, 
and 11,978 Episcopalians. Several 
denominations, which now have a 
large membership were not then or- 
ganized. 

One remark is necessary. The 
Catholics count in their reports all 
the Catholic population. The other 
churches count only the communi- 
cants. It is not an extreme estimate 
to put the Methodist population at 
over 20,000,000, counting but four 
Methodists in that sensé for one com- 
municant.—Exchange. 
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JACKSON COUNTY ALLIANCE. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

We held our regular quarterly 
meeting with Sylva Sub. on Thurs- 
day, July 11th. 

Our meeting was small, but enthu- 
siastic—all present seemed determ- 
ined that the farmers of Jackson 
county should still be heard. Our 
next regular County Meeting will be 
with Love’s Chapel Sub. on Satur- 
day after the secoud Thursday in 
October. Let every body come and 
see what is to be done—come one, 
come all ; it will do you good. 

T. M. Frizevu S8ec’y. 

Jackson Co., N. C. 
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WAKE COUNTY ALLIANCE. 


Wake County Alliance adjourned 
July 11th, to meet again at The Pro- 
gressive Farmer office, Raleigh, 11 :30 
a. m., Saturday, August 10th, at 
which time officers will be elected 
for the ensuing year and a delegate 
chosen to represent us at the State 
meeting. All Alliancemen invited. 

C. H. Por, Sec’y. 
PORTO RICO IS PROSPEROUS. 

In an interview last week, Mr 

Jacob H. Hollander, treasurer of 


Porto Rico, spoke as follows regard.-. 


ing conditions in the island : 

“The present financial condition 
of Porto Rico compares favorably, I 
think, with that of any State or ter 
ritory in the Union. The island is 
free from all funding or floating in- 
debtedness. The burden of taxation 
upon its people is less than upon the 
residents of any other part of the 
United States, and the insular treas 
ury begins a new fiscal year with 
sources of revenue that should sup- 
ply all necessary expenditures, and 
with a surplus large enough to afford 
security against any unforeseen con- 
tingency. 

“The annual expenditures of the 
island are about $2,000,000, of which 
about half is devoted to schools and 
roads. Necessary revenues are sup. 
plied by customs duties on goods im- 
ported into Port» Rico, from coun- 
tries other than the United States, 
by excise taxes on alcoholics, tobacco 
and afew minor articles; and by a 
direct tax of one-half per cent. upon 
real and personal property. 

“Of the $2,000,000 that Porto Ri- 
co spends annually $1,500,000 ac 
crues from two sources—customs du- 
ties and excise taxes—that in every 
part of the United States are appro- 
priated by the federal government. 
In other words, as compared with 
every other State and territory in 
the Union, Porto Rico is enabled to 
expend for its own use and benefit, 
four times the amount that it de- 
rives from insular taxes proper.’’ 





The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


Ra.eian, N. C., July 29, 1901. 
New cotton— 





Strict good middling ........ 8% 
Strict middling................. 844 
ec LENE Oe SRR ef 8% 


Receipts — bales. 
WILMINGTON MARKET. 


WILmineTon, N. C., July 27, 1901. 
N. C. Bacon— 


CT ree 12 @ 13 
SSMOUIOORS i603 oS ee es 8 @ 10 
CE ORE ae gee 8 @ 10 
PEANUTS— 
be Oe te 70 
‘© Extra Prime...... 75 
ae) \: se 80 
Va:, prime. 2.5... 2.0.55 50 
‘¢ extra prime....... 55 
OS PATIOS 0. 5.85 oes e es 60 
BMOMIAN oo ol oe oi 75 
CHICKENS— 
MAROWEE ie la esc cess 20 @23 
ll) a re 10@18 
BOOS WAX 20 co ccce cc ceccens 25 
Sweet Potatoes........... 75 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 14 @15 


Corn, white, per bushel..62 @65 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 333,  @34 
Turkeys, live, per lb...... 9 10 

ne dressed,’per lb..12 @14 





BALTIMORE BUTTER MARKET. 


BALTIMORE, July 27, 1901. 
Creamery Separator,extras, 20 
= “¢ firsts. ..1834@19 
ws ‘¢  seconds,16 @18 
Md. and Va. prints, extras,18 @20 
cs Zh “ firsts...17 @18 
ss - ‘* seconds,15 @16 
Eggs, strictly fresh, doz, 13% 


~_ 


NORFOLK PEANUTS. 





NORFOLK, July 27, 1901. 


Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 
follows : 


OT oo Vie ah eee 3 @ 3\%e poun 
Strictly prime.... 23%0 «$4 
PRMON 2655 oS 24@ 2%c0 * 
Ordinary «........% 14%@ 2c < 


Spanish.......... 80 @85c_ bushel. 


2 ee 


CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET. 
CuHarRLorts#, N.C., July 27, 1901. 


OMIOIE 5 oo.5 ccc 5 oe cases 65 to 75 
6 = rr 70 to 75 
Wheat............... 60 to 90 
Wheat—seed ........ 1.00 

OE IU Ae Ree 75 

Yo ae ee 45 to 50 
Beans—clay ......... 1.25 
Potatoes—Irish...... 50 to 60 
Butter—per pound... 12% 
Lard—N orth Carolina 8 
Hides—grcen........ 5 to 5% 
Hides—dry flint..... 40 fo“ ‘423 
Hides—dry salt...... 10 
Hams..... reliable belies 10 to 11 
2 Ch ae a ne aD 9 to 10 
N. Y. FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


New York, July 27, 1901. 
HUCKLEBERRIES— 
N.C. fancy large, dry, 


blue, quart.......... 5to 7 
_N.C,, ordinary, quart.. 4to 7 
CoRN— 

Sweet, N. C., per 100... 60 to 1.12 
CUCUMBERS— 

Norfolk, per bu. basket, 40 to 50 

No; BOP RB)... oes 1.00 to 1.25 
W ATERMELONS— 

All rail, carload...... 200 to 375.00 

Steamer, carload..... 200 to 275.00 
MuUs&kMELLONS— 


Southern, fancy, crate. . .2.25 to 2.50 


Do., fair to prime, crate ....50 to 70 
TomMaTOES— 

Norfolk carrier..... 50 1.00 
PEACHES— 


N.C. choice, carrier. .1.25 to 1.50 


N.C. poor to fair...... 75 fo 1.00 
Ga. Elberta, fair, car- 
BOS a chs 2c cirig eiaisiats 2.25 to 1.75 
Bellle of Ga., fair, car- 
ye AP Bie LS. 1.25 to 1.75 
APPLES— 


Virginia, green, bbl... .2.00 to 3.00 
Md. & Del., green, 4% bush. 
DASHES. 6625 88.8050: 40 to 60 





Mr. N. A. Kime, Oakdale, N. C., 
wishes to know what Progressive 
Farmer reader has home bred, pure 
blood White Chester pigs to dispose 
of. Write him purticulars, if you 
have them. 

There is probably such a thing 
as genius, although ninety- 
nine hundredths ot it is doubtless 
the nume which lazy people give to 
results which others have earned by 
hard work in those hours when the 
luzy people themselves were either 


The Progressive Farmer, July 30, 1901. 





sleeping or wishing they could gain 
it without, toiling for it —Selected. | 
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must have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 


sweet and well orde’ ; expels. worms; in- 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 25c. 
E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 











EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


Advertisements Solicited from all first-class North Carolina Schools 


Regular ad. rates cut in half. 


Write for terms. 








EACE INSTITUTE 


ano Conservatory of Music, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 





Select school for girls. Conducted by 
aM. A.of University of Virginia. Terms 
to suit you. Send for catalogue. 

















FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


CARY HIGH SCHOOL 


248 STUDENTS FROM 18 COUNTIES. 


Situated at the Junction of the 8S. A. L. 
uthern 





and 
Railroads, 8 miles west of Raleigh. 
Offers thorough instruction in all branches 
usually taught ina high schoo!, together with 
Music, Elocution, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, 
Shorthand and Typewriting. 

4&@-F all Term opens August 6th. 

aa W rite for new Catalogue. 


A. F. SAMS, Principal, 
CARY, N.C. 





Greensboro Female College, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
LITERARY AND BUSINESS COURSES. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ART AND ELOCUTION,. 
LITERARY COURSE AND ALL LIVING 
EXPENSES $200.00 PER YEAR. 

Fall Session begins Septemper lL1th, 1901. 

Catalogue on Application, 


DRED PEACOCK, President. 


COUNTRY SCHOOL, 


Do you want to put your boy or girl in 

a quiet, inexpensive school in a healthy 

locality? Such a school willopen August 

15th, at Lemon Springs, Moore County. 

Board, $4 to $7; Tuition, $1 to $2.50. For further 
information, address: MATTIE J. CALOWELL, 

Walter, Wayne Ce., 8. C. 














THE N. C. STATE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. 


LITERARY 


CLASSICAL $160. 

SCIENTIFIC School of about 250 
COMMERCIAL 

INDUBTRIAL 

PEDAGOGICAL those desirin 
MUSICAL Catalogue an 


Session opens September 19th. Correspondence invite 
§ competent teachers and stenographers. 


Annual expenses $100 to $140; for non-residents of the State 
Faculty of 30 members. 


Practice and Observation 


upils. To secure board in the domitories 


all free-tuition_ applications should be made before July 15th. 


from 
For 
other information address 
President CHARLES 0. McIVER, Greensboro, N. C. 





1850, 





OXFORD SEMINARY, OXFORD, N.C, 





1901, 


OFFERS COURSES IN LANGUAGES, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION 
AND BUSINESS UNDER SPECIALISTS, 


BOARD AND GENERAL TUITION, ANNUAL SESSION, $130: 
jes" For handsomely illustrated Catalogue, Apply to 


PRESIDENT HOBGOOD. 





DEBNAM-KINSEY SCHOOL, 


Military, 


ences. Expenses per half term $55. 


LA GRANGE, 
N. C. 


LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC and COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 


A@ FALL SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 4, 1901. 
Twelve Counties and two States represented past Session. 
No incidentals. 


Fifty-Three Boarding Pupils, 
Pupils surrounded by the best infiu- 
Write for beautiful Register. 


J. E. DEBNAM, Superintendent. 





CATAWBA COLLEG 


NEWTON, N.C. 


AS-FALL TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3d, 1901. 
43>-Regular College Course Leading to Degrees. 

495>A cademic course: Book-keeping, Stenography. 
49TUITION, $1.25 to $4 ser month. 
month at HALL, Board in private families $6 to $8 per month. 
New conditions bring new requirements for Citizenship. See 


Good Board at $ per 


that your children have a well rounded education which will enable them to meet the demands 


of their day and generation. 


You may not be able to leave your children money, but you can 


do that which is better—prepare them to fight the battles of life for themselves. For detailed 


information write 











a ere talogue. 


Fen, Sree 


HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL, $ 


OXFORD, N. C. 


C. H. MEBANE, a ae 





CLAREMONT COLLEGE, 


For Girls and 
Woung WV omen 
A noted heuith resort. Pure mountain air and water, 
% Pleasant home life, under iefining influences 
ya! welve courses of study. Rates most reasonable. 
® Director of Conservatory, J. H. Norman Mas. 
gDoe., (Oxford, Eng., and Leipsig, Ger.) Write for 
M. W. HATTON. A. M., Litt. M.,. Pres. 
Elegant buildings, heated by the Buffalo fan 
system, securing perfect ventilation. Sixteen new 
rooms for two boys each to be added for the fall 
term. 
nual attendance up to the full capacity and many 


HICKORY, N. C. 


Engagements should be madeearly. An- 


turned away each session for lack of room. Best 


St @]Oe @QesoOo82828 82280 


athletic field, with quarter-mile track, in the South. 


Faculty of specialists with special work. Curricu- 
lum preparatory to the best college or university education. 
An atmosphere of high ideals surrounds the school, as students not preparing for higher 


—ge— Fali Term Begins September 2nd. 


education are excluded. 





YADKIN VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
BOONVILLE, N. C. 


A school for boys and girls, healthfully located in one of the best sections of North Carolina. 


Only a few miles from the Blue Ridge. 
tellectual discipline. 


velop power and character in every student. 


cessfully. 


Noted for its excellent moral trainin 
Personal attention given to each pupil. 
Wetry to ma c 
scholarship and strong Christian character prepare boys and girls to 


and thorough in- 
The aim of this school is to de- 
e our pupils realize that thorough 
ght the battle of life sue- 
‘ 


"ALL SESSION OPENS AUGUST 13, 1901. 
Total Expenses for the Term, only FORT Y-ONE DOLLARS. 


Expenses ma 


Write for Catalogue. Address: 


College. 
College or Business, 
raphy, Music, Art and 
Best of moral surround- 
ings. Three excellent 
Literary Societies. Ex- 
penses lower than other 
schools offering equal 
advantages. eet 


Eloculioy. 


be reduced to Twenty-Five Dollars for the term, 
257 students, from 24 counties in four States, attended last year. 


R. B. HORN, Principal, ®°onvitte. 


+] Next session opens August 13th. A strong faculty of 
thirteen, representing Wake Forest College, University 
of North Carolina, Woman’s College, (Va.) Oxford Fe- 

male Seminary and Sadler’s Bryant & Stratton Business | 


Gives thorough preparation for 
No better business course in the State. 
398 Students, representin, 


Arrange to enter August 13, 





University, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Teleg- 
42 Counties and 5 States. 
“If better work is being done 


anywhere under the sun than 
is being done at Buie’s Creek, 
our attention has not been 
called to it.”—Biblical Recor- 


a 


St ee On. Mt 2 Pe Ree oS 
“The growth of this most excellent institution has been wonderful. It is doing a great 


work.”—Governor C, B. Aycock. 
FOR CATALOGUE, ADDRESS 


ten 1h, TORE Pineal AA CAD EMCY 


BUIE’S CREEK, 
HARNETT COUNTY, N. C. 


And Commercial School, 
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Second Session Enrollment, 253. 


further information, address, 






Baptist Female University 
RALEIGH. N. C. 


New Main Building—Three Club Buildings—-All Modern Improve 
ments—Perfect Sanitary Conditions—Hot and Cold Baths. 

Within one square of Governor’s Mansion on one side, and of the 
Capital and State Library on the other. 
and 15 woms2n) each devoting entire time to one subject. 
of Music and teacher of Violin studied nine years in America and 
sixteen in Brussels, Berlin and Paris. 
ment prize graduate teacher in Gottschalk Lyric School, Chicago. 


Board, Room, Tuition, and all fees, $167.50 per school year. 


R. T. VANN, President, 


= @ @ @ @ @ @- @ @@ eS Ves VS sSseesewesesweswss 


Twenty teachers (5 men 
Director 


Principal of Voice Depart- 


New Session Opens Sept. 4, 1901. 
For 


RALEIGH, N. C, 
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UNIVERSITY 
\_OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


ee 
THE HEAD OF 
~ THE STATE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 








ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, 

LAW, MEDICINE, PHARMACY. 
seen eve scholarships. Free tuition to 
teachers and ministers’ sons. Loans for the 
+ 527 Students. 43 instructors. New Dormi- 


tories, Water Works, Central Heating System. 
$120,000 spent in improvements in 1900:and 1901, 


4&@-F'all Term begins September 9, 1901. 


Address, F. P. VENABLE, President, 
CHAPEL WILL, N.C. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION 





Agriculture, Engineering, Mechanic 


Arts, and Cotton Manufacturing; a com- 
bination of theory agg? on stg of study 
and manual trainin 


& uition $20 a year, 
Total yl ge including clothing and 
board, $125. Thirty teachers, 3(2 students. 
Next session begins September 4th. 

For catalogue address GEO. T. WIN- 
STON, President. 


N. C. COLLEGE 


Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 














A STEP ONLY, 
Man. 

and not a long step. from our school 
into a business position of profit. We 
work for the faithful student day and 
night. More applications for. compe- 
tent young people than we have been 
able to fill. Write at once. 


Peele’s Business College, 
\_ Raleigh, N. C. 











BEST j; MEDICINE 'FOR BLOOD DIS- 
ORDERS. 


Mrs. J. R. Boudwin, a housekeeper, aged 
twenty-nine years, living at 2139 Sharswood 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., writes: “It is with 
a feeling of gratitude that I offer you this 
unsolicited testimonial of the efficacy of 
Ripans Tabules. I was for three years a 
sufferer with eczema and after trying regu- 
lar practitioners’ remedies and getting no 
relief I was told by a neighbor to try Ripans 
Tabules. It took some time and quite a 
number of cartoons but Iam more than sat- 
isfied with the results and I want all the 
world to know what I have discovered. It 
is that Ripans Tabules is the best medicine on 
earth for all blood disorders and the beauty 
of it is they are within the reach of the poor- 
est. You can use this if you think best. 





There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
that is not benefited by the occasional use 
of R'I‘P‘A‘N’S Tabule, and the price, 10 for 
5 cents, does not bar them from any home or 
justify any one in enduring ills that are easily 
cured. For sale by druggists. 














MIDGET HARNESS RIVETER, 





Complete repair shop in one 
tool. Will not wear out. 
Punches the hole, drivesand 
clinches: at one operation. 
Every horse owner, livery- 
_ man, teamster will buy on 
sight. Does the work of an 
$29 machine, Complete ou 
fit with big box of rivets will 
cota be sent for only 50 cents. 
SOUTHERN NOVELTY & DIST. CO., Dept. G., 
PORTSMOUTH, VA, 








Finding our readers who have 
purchased copies so enthusiastic inita 
praise, and that there are yet hun- 
dreds anxious to secure copies, we 
have again made arrangements for 
handling for a few weeks longer the 
world-famous book— 


“In His Steps; 
What Would Jesus Do?” 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON,’ 


The October Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal reports that 


SIX MILLION COPIES. 


of this “phenomenally successful” 
book have been sold, 

ey"To any paid-up subscriber, or to , 
any person sending us $1 on his sub 


scription, we will send a copy of this 
great work for only 


WHY NOT GET A GOPY FREE! 


ke~To any person sending us 50¢ ip. 


new subscritions, or $1 in renewals, 


(not one’s Own), we will send a copy. 

of this work — 

ue ‘REE OF CHARGE, “’ 
eich 


Order to-day. Address: 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


ts 





RALBIGH, B, QO. 
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Live Stock. 


SHEEP IN THE SOUTH. 
VI. 

How to Feed inthe Sheep Barn—She Shep- 
herd’s Harvest is Lambing Time—Previous 
Feeding and Training—Handle Kindly— 
The Lambs’ Corner—Castration and Clip- 
ping—Care and Neatness in the Work— 
—Stubborn Mothers—V.gilant Attention 
to Lambs—Watch the Profit and Loss. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

As the warmer days of spring 
come, the sheep will not use so much 
hay ; so, for this and other reasons 
they, especially ewes, should have 
an increased ration of grain food. In 
fact, ewes at this season should have 
a pint each of wheat bran with their 
grain, cotton seed or cotton seed 
meal mixed and wet, for six or eight 
weeks, including their yeaning 
period. This kind of food will help 
along poor milkers and save lambs 
that might die or become sickly. 
See that every salt box is constantly 
supplied with salt, or better the 
salt mixture, previously referred to. 
An empty salt box is a disappoint- 
ment and injury (maybe fatal) to 
every sheep that goes to it, especially 
when negligently left so a week at a 
time. 





LAMBING TIME 
is the great harvest of the shepherd 
and as the yeaning period of the 
ewes approaches they should be fed 
in preparation for it. They must be 
kindly handled. Their food has been 
referred to and it should commence 
ten days before the first ones are to 
drop lambs. Feed the ewes with the 
view of aiding them in the produc- 
tion af milk. The shepherd should 
catch, turn down and bench each 
ewe and shear the wool from the 
udder and up behind to the taila 
strip three inches wide and in front 
of the udder about two inches on the 
belly, so the coming lamb may have 
ready access to aclean teat and udder 
and to prevent the ewes’ becoming 
foul behind. When taken off at this 
period, the wool is likely clean and 
thus saved, for much of it will fall 
off and be lost before shearing time 
if the lambs come early. 

No other sheep except ewes with 
lamb must be in their flock. Be 
careful that they do not be fright- 
ened, nor be jammed at the doors 
nor gates, nor allowed to hobble over 
rails, logs or stumps, nor jump over 
bars, ana one had better cut that 
calf’s or dog’s throat than have it 
cause the abortion or death of half a 
dozen lambs and perhaps their moth- 
ers. Once or twice every day the 
young lambs with their mothers 
should be quietly drawn from the 
lambing flock, and turned into an. 
other enclosure and thus build up a 
ewe and lamb flock. 

The enclosure for this flock should 
have a side or corner panel through 
which lambs alone may pass. It is 
conveniently made by nailing five 
planks, six inches wide, of any length 
to 2x4 inch scantling 4 feet long. 
Nail on the bottom one, then leav- 
ing an opening one foot wide, nail 
on the others successively to the top. 
Take 2x24 inch lath, two feet long 
and nail across the one foot opening 
six inches apart. When set up in 
place securely, this ‘‘creep panel’’ is 
sufficient for any pen or fence either 
in yard or pen. 

In a trough made of two four-inch 
plank nailed together, V-shape, set 
up about 8 inches from ground on 
legs, place some corn meal or chops 
mixed with wheat bran. Keep the 
trough dry and clean. Have for 
them also a little rack served with 
the finest sweetly cured grass, clover 
hay, corn blades or pea vines. Clean 
both rack and trough out every duy, 
giving the stuff to the older shcep 
and put in fresh to the lambs, the 
idea being to teach them to eat some- 
thing. 

The intelligent use of select ensil- 
age for this purpose, with bran and 
meal, soon brings them to eat it like 
pigs, with wonderful results. 

Every ten days castration and 
clipping of tails should be performed 
on all strong healthy lambs over 
three days old. The operator should 
prepare for it a very keen edged 

knife, a light two-inch chisel, a small 
mallet or hammer and a sawed off 
block set on end about a foot high, 
also some fish or castor oil with say 
one-fifth pine tar and turpentine 
mixed in it, and a little cloth or 
sponge swab tied to a little stick for 
a handle. 

Have the assistant turn the lamb 
down on its back between his knees 
onthe ground, grasping a fore and 
hind leg below the knees in each 
hand, holding the legs and the lamb 
down firmly, exposing the bag promi- 
nently to the operator, who will 


to draw the inside’ membranes that 
cover the testacles up off them as 
the fingers draw the pouch upward, 
letting the testicles slip back. With 
a quick stroke of the knife, cut off 
about half an inch of the end of the 
bag (scrotum): press down over the 
cut with finger and thumb when, (if 
lamb is properly held) the testicles 
will stick out upward, to be easily 
drawn out by the thumb and finger 
of the other hand, quickly. With 
the swab apply enough of the pre- 
pared ointment about the wound to 
keep it moist and odious to flies for 
some days. 

The assistant will turn the lamb 
up, having his fore arm and hands 
extending each side, with its hips 
against and at the upper edge of the 
block, the operator drawing the 
tail out on a level; placing the chisel 
on it at the proper place, a light tap 
of the mallet should completely sever 
the tail, one inch and a half long for 
weathers and one inch for ewes, 
from the body. At once apply the 
swab and ointment to the cut and 
above it. 

Some are so carefulin this dock- 
ing as to set the chisel or knife out a 
fraction on the tail from the point 
at which they shall cut; then shov- 
ing the skin back half an inch to- 
ward the body, strike it off so as to 
allow the skin to gather over and 
completely cover the end of the bone 
at once. When properly executed, 
this practice is commendable, as it 
gives that part of the body a more 
square and full appearance in after 
life. 

Each lamb must be lifted carefully 
and placed out where it may join its 
mother and be quiet for two or three 
hours. If possible, select the morn- 
ing of a pleasant day for the opera- 
tions. Watch the lambs while pass- 
ing out to pasture to see that no one 
is bleeding or sickening to death. 
Occasionally a ewe refuses to let 
the lamb suck, perhaps because of 
the blood or ointment. When a 
mother from this cause—or some 
times immediately after dropping 
her lamb refuses to own or suckle— 
she should at once be placed in a 
small pen alone with her lamb or 
lambs, if possible out of sight of 
other sheep and the lamb or lambs 
frequently suckled for a day or days 
until she owns and suckles it or them 
herself. However, this rarely occurs 
with ewes that have been well fed, 
salted, watered and cared for. 
During the lambing season the 
shepherd should see the ewes that 
are lambing as well as the ewes and 
lambs, every hour of the day, and 
some times of a night also, if the 
weather is cold, stormy or rainy, to 
see that lambs newly come, soon get 
up and suck and that none arechilled 
to death. If one becomes chilled be- 
yond easy revival it should be at 
once taken toa warm room, lapped 
up in a warmed cloth or old blanket 
and made to take down a few drops 
of warm sweet milk from a bottle or 
spoon. Also its limbs and back 
rubbed vigorously with a frequently 
warmed cloth. 

Having brought it to signs of 
scuffle for life, it may be covered up 
warmly, allowed to sleep half an 
hour, when it may be able to stand 
and suck some from the mother. If 
not, go through the same reviving 
process again and again until it does 
stand or become “‘stone Gead.’’ After 
it has sucked the mother it should 
be seen after to know that it dries 
off and assumes normal conditions. 

Not one lamb from the flock should 
be lost for want of proper food, in- 
telligent care and energetic atten- 
tion. 

The owner and shepherd of the 
sheep should have it as a golden fact 
ever uppermost in mind, that every 
ewe which fails to raise an offspring 
to healthy maturity has lost to her 
owner all her profit for that year, 
amounting to at least 75 per cent. of 
her value. Because it cannot be 
allowed that the fleece will, on an 
average, pay back to the owner more 
than fair cost price for food and care 
of the animals. Hence the cleur 
profit is in the crop of lambs raised. 

Therefore, it is apparent that 1). 
most intelligent management, i .uus- 
tricus cure and ever. vigila::: atten- 
tion be given the flock 0 uwes, com- 
mencing with the coupling season, 
continuing through the feeding of 
winter and through the yeaning 
period and through summer until 
the lambs ure successfully weaned. 

SAMUEL ARCHER. 

Marion, MoDowell Co., N. C., 


During the summer of 1898 I raised 
65 lambs from 47 ewes. The wool 
and lambs that year averaged $8.63 
perewe and that when everything 
sold at wholesale. prices.—Charles 


The Progressive Farmer, July 30, 1901. 
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Farm Miscellany. 


FAMOUS GRAPES OF THE SOUTH. 





North Carolina can boast the larg- 
est grape vinein the world. It is 
on the farm of B. F. Meekins, Roan- 
oke Island, not far from the site of 
Fort Raleigh and near the birthplace 
of Virginia Dare. It is claimed that 
the vine was planted by Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s ill-fated colony in 1587. It 
is the Scuppernong variety, covers 
an acre of ground and yields about 
a ton of grapes annually. 

The Scuppernong, Catawba and 
Isabella vines all had their origin in 
North Carolina. The first derives its 
name from a creek of that name at 
the entrance of Albemarle sound. 
The banks of the Catawba river are 
the native home of the grape of that 
name and it still grows wild in the 
State. The Isabella is supposed to 
be a hybrid of the Burgundy, intro- 
duced by the Huguenots, and the 
native fox grape of the Carolinas. It 
is probably more generally culti- 
vated for table use than anyother 
on the continent, although the Con- 
cord mus; be a close second.—A. D. 
Hart, Dare Co., N. C. 

In 1880 there were four beet sugar 
factories in the United States, located 
in four States, with a total capital of 
$365,000, employing 350 hands, and 
turning out products valued at $282,- 
572°; in 1900 the number of factories 
was 31, located in eleven States and 
Territories, with a total capital of 
$20,958,519, employing 1,970 wage- 
earners, and turning out products 
valued at $7,323,857.—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 





THE VALUE OF AN AGRICULTURAL EDU- 
CATION. 


At present there seems to be an 
opportunity offered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for quite a num- 
ber of young men who have a thor- 
ough technical knowledge of agricul- 
ture. This is what young men can 
get in a good agricultural college. 
Of course these are positions such as 
a great many desire ; but the salaries 
effere, $1,200 to $1,400 a year, are 
much less than it is possible for a 
man of thorough agricultural knowl- 
edge, industry and energy to make 
on a furm. Many men get rich 
farming who start with nothing 
and have only a knowledge of the 
general principles of farming in an 
imperfect way. But they are men 
with executive talent, who profit by 
observation and experience and who 
put a great deal of ‘‘business’’ into 
their farming. If such men could 
start out with a good share of tech- 
nical information, they would suc- 
ceed tar better. We expect to hear 
from the graduates of these schools 
in a few years and believe that they 
will do much for the general farm- 
ing interests of the country.—Jour- 
nal of Agriculture. 





How many young men are there 
who have graduated from what are 
called our best colleges, which have 
been richly endowed by the amounts 
that have been bequeathed to them 
by rich men or given them by multi- 
millionaires, who find as soon as 
they go out that positions at $100 to 
$150 a month are waiting for their 
acceptance, just because they ure 
supyosed to have learned something 
that makes their services worth that 
amount to some one else? A few 
may find such places ready for them 
by the favor of some relative or 
friend, but to thousands who have 
spent years in studying theology, 
law or medicine such positions an: 
such sularies will only come after 
years of waiting if they reach them 
at all. But the young man who 
graduates from an agnicultural ovl- 
lege us an expert in almuss uny of 
the many branches of whati. koown 
as scientific agriculiure, whetner as 
chemist, stock brewder, butter or 
cheese muker, ur general farm man 
ager, wil. tiud some one waiting tor 
him, anu the positions are seeking 
the man today as they have for 
Tears past and wili for years tocome. 
—American Cultivator. 
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START NOW. 


There is no better time to begin 
with purebred poultry than during 
the lute summer and fall. The breed- 
ing season is past and the old stock 
will be disposed of at low prices. 
Often the chuicest specimens are 
sold at nominal prices in order to 
muke room for the young stock. 

Old male birds can now be pur- 
chas'd for perhaps $2 each and 
females for $1—either of which 
would cost three or four times the 
price at any other time. 








seize it close down to the body, so as 


Cutler. 





now will be sufficient for a start, 
and besides one can get better posted 
in the methods of caring for them 
before the hatching season arrives. 
Try this way of starting and see if 
you do not meet with success.—Home 
and Farm. 


Experience shows that bottom heat 
stimulates root growth, and heat 
from above, top growth. Onions 
and radishes grown in a hot bed 
were all that could be desired, while 
lettuce made a weak and slender 
growth. Of the same vegetables 
grown in cold frame, the former two 
made only sufficient root growth to 
sustain life, and the latter was fine. 
The result was also good with lettuce 
grown on the floor of the green house. 
—Exchange. 


A CHAMPION “HAWK \WK KILLER. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
In a recent issue of The Progress- 
ive Farmer I read an account of two 
noted hawk killers. In Mr. H.H. 
Draughon, of Mingo, Sampson coun- 
ty can boast of the champion hawk 
killer of North Carolina—and doubt- 
less of the world. With a caller 
which he invented, he called up and, 
killed 5 hawks in 10 minutes, 17 
hawks in one day, and 75 hawks in 5 
days. He can furnish testimonials 
of the same from reliable men. Dur- 
ing the last few years, he says he 
has killed between 3,500 and 4,000 
hawks, a statement which no one 
that is acquainted with Mr. Draughon 
doubts. I enclose a photo of Mr. H. 
H. Draughon with 7 hawks, 1 crow, 
and 1 turkey gobbler, called up and 
killed during a four hours hunt. 
SALLIE E. THORNTON. 
Sampson Co., N. C. 





VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 
Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 
We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a man of 
great ability who knows his subject 
py long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25and geta copy. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 

A SPECIAL PRICE. 
We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valuable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of 1nore of the thousands 
who need it. 
Fertilizers. By Edward W. Voor- 
hees, Professor of Agriculture in 
Rutger’s College and Director of 
the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion ; 335 pages. Price, $1. 


every year on fertilizers unsuited to 
the land to which it is applied, which 
money might be saved to the farm 
ers by reading this book. 

We will also senda copy of ‘‘Fer- 
tilizers,’’ with The Progressive Far- 
mer one year for $1.85. Or on the 
two books we make this— 

SPECIAL OFFER: 

We will send 
The Progressive Farmer 1 year $1.00 
Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 


a IS eae et aR Sea 1.25 
Voorhees’ ‘'Fertilizers’’........ 1.00 
3.25 


All for $2.80 








Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
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Vhe Great French Veterinary Remedy. 
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A male and six females purchased 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS 00,, Cleveland, Ohio 


Thousands of dollars are wasted | a 


ARMSTRONG Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER- 

DAVIS 
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ANCHOR 
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ATLANTIO 
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JHE principal requirements of a goud 
paint are: covering capacity, dyya), 
ity, appearance and economy, Py, 


\White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil js the 


fulfils these requirements. 
painted with Pure White 
better and last longer than 


if painted with any other material, and the 


and as its covering 


capacity and durability are much greater, 


it is by far the most economical. 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD Com. 
PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


Pamphlet sent free 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, 





occasioned by the boxes being out of line? 


increasing your operating expenses ? 


interested to investigate. 


THE SPANGLER Low 








» grass seed and fertilizer. 
easy to easy on the wheels and eas 
Sows all grain ectly in any quantity desired. 
lever. Raising “9 shuts off all feed, Land, grain, 
fertilizer measures all tested and correct. Pin or sp 


‘DOES. IT; PAY 


your Saw Mill, even for a few minutes, because of hot boxes, 
springing or heating of saws, and perhaps ruining your saw, 


YOU know it don’t and WE know it don’t. But we havea 
remedy in our Patent Connected and Pivoted Arbor Boxes 
and Saw Guide, and the Heacock-King Patent Variable Feed 
Works. “4A dollar saved is a dollar made.” You can readily 
see how much we can save and make for you ifyou are enough 
Our circulars tell much. 
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SPECTACLES 
awe EYEGLASSES 


Home 
aq Perfect Fit and Satisfaction Guaranteed. Beware of travelling 
OPTICIANS and FAKIRS who ruin your eyes. Write for Home Ex- 
emination Blanks and particulars, and save over one-half the cost 


GLOBE OPTICAL CO., 


Buy Direct from 
Manufacturer. 


icians by our 
xamination 
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R. R. FARE PAID 
200 FREE 


Scholarships offered. 
Write quick to 


W.-ALA. BUSINESS COLLECE. Macon, Ca | 


Estab. "32 C ALES ¢%; of every descrjption. Sat- 
RID, ees eae ain 


8. Charles 8t., BALTIMORE, MD 














Douste Daity SERVICE 





In Effect May 20th, 1901, 


SOUTHWARD. 
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LT ON HONOR. 

Strong, heavy castings; forged 
loops ; steel lined; ouble and 

compound brass beams, E very] 
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IT’S NO TROUBLE 


for us to tellwhy PAGE Fences ye others, nor 
why they stay up and don’tsag. Ask 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 


> 


Ixamine agricultural statistics and see the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield per 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages tor stock-raising with 
those of other States. Profit by these facts. 
Grow grasses: raise stock. And whether you 
have few animals or many, you cannot afford 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the South 


RY J. B. KILLESREW, 











of the University of Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of the cul: 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 140 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character. 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead- 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engraving® 
by Scribner, our greatest grass ©x- 
pert, and embellished with u largé 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book com 
tains all the information in the for- 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and al! the 
information abtained by the expe ri- 
ment stations -nd the United Siates 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 
Ww 
w 


We have 80 copies this valt- 
able work on hand, and, until} 
furtber notice, will send oné 
copy of ‘Killebrew’s Grasse® 
and Forage Crops” to any ad- 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre 
minum for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro- 
gressive Farmer one year t 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
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